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S it is a plea- 
sure some- 
times tolook 
over the pic- 
tures of our 

friends, to recall their features and their 
ways, so with equal pleasure we may 
bring to mind some of the flowers that 
have given us delight. Let us look at 
some of our Southern flowers—a very 
few, for if I undertook to mention all of 
them I would not soon makeanend. Not 
until the flora of the whole continent 
was named over should I finish, because 
almost all the flowers that bloom any- 
where in America are native in this 
region also, and find a home to suit 
them from the mountains to the oceans. 
So I will only call to your remembrance 
some common friends that meet us in 
our walks, and they endear 
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good news that winter is past. Some- 
times it is the bluet that you find earli- 
est, coming up on barren hill-sides. It 
has but a very little way to come, and 
when it is in flower it stands only two 
or three inches high on a slender thread 
of a green stem, which springs from a 
little rosette of leaves flat on the ground. 
They lie so flat as to be in nobody’s 
way—not even in the way of the March 
winds. And then, too, the flower looks 
up with such a confiding blue eye that 
even the rudest weather does not seem 
to have the heart to hurt it, and so it 
survives under very adverse circum- 
stances. Some call it the ‘‘ Forget-me- 
not,’’ and it has the same color, but 
it is not related to that flower of the 
egotistic name. When evening comes 
on, the bluet blossom becomes a bud 


themselves to us the more, 
the more we know them. 

We are most grateful to 
those that come first in the 
spring. ‘They seem mira- 
cles each year ; each year a 
special wonder. Their very 
pale smallness has a thrill- 
ing charm, and they seem 
not so much things as per- 
sonalities. 

What is the very first 
flower to bloom in the 
spring? I have never been 
able to decide that question 
for myself. Every vear 
there seems to be a differ- 


ent first flower bringing the 
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again, and almost slips into invisibility 
it is so tiny, until the sun and warmth 
of another day reanimates its prettiness. 
Or, it may be, the violet is the first 
blossom you encounter—the deep purple 
kind perhaps, or the white fragrant vio- 
let growing in a moist place under the 
pines, where the lately melted snow has 
resolved itself into a little rill; or, later, 
in warm, sunny spots you will find the 
yellow violet. Each color has innumer- 
able varieties, for it seems to be a flower 
that has sought out many 
devices and fashions for its 
leaves atid blossoms, with 
a coquetry that every one 
seems to overlook on ac- 
count of its well-estab- 
lished demure reputation. 
Or, possibly, the blood- 
root is the first you meet, 
growing in companies, ar- 
rayed in garb of such pas- 
sionless whiteness that you 
are surprised at the vivid 
blood-like juice which 
your ruthless break- 
ing of their stems calls 

forth. 

Or, perhaps, it is the 
dogtooth-violet or ad- 
der’s-tongue—absurd, 
unjust names for this 
graceful little lily of 
the spring. This is the 
only unhappy circum- 
stance connected with 
flowers—these names. 
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BLUETS. 


Some one has given so many of them 
such foolish, inappropriate names, and 
they come serenely smiling down all the 
ages so patient under the most unjust 
imputations. I scarcely know which is 
worse, the common name, without a par- 
ticle of sense in it, or the scientific name, 
which is easily forgotten and which 
often means as little and is as insipid as 
if expressed in plain English. Why 
liver-wort, for instance? Or, how is it 
bettered by being translated Hepatica? 
The latter name has been dignified to 
beauty by song and story, but I deny 
utterly that the leaf is the shape of any 
liver ever seen, or, if it were, that it is 
a pertinent fact. 

Perhaps this Hepatica is the very 
earliest flower of all. It makes great 
efforts to be early; for in the autumn it 
sends out its pretty, shining, miscalled 
green leaves to stand sentinel all the 
winter through, so as to be quite ready 
to turn out and salute at the first ap- 
proach of spring. When the warm 
days come, the blossoms appear just as 
soon as the brave leaves think they 
may venture out. 

The flowers of the United States do 
not seem to know any line of division 
between the North and the South. At 
least they seem rarely to discriminate 
against the South. They bloom a lit- 


tle sooner for us and perhaps a little 
more profusely. 

When the earliest spring comes there 
sweeps all up the Alleghanies and the 
Cumberland mountains a soft blush and 
perfume of trailing arbutus, May-flower, 


saying gently that it does not bloom for 
New England alone. Then, too, the shy 
anemone, the wind-flower, comes every - 
where, sure of its welcome, with its 
flakes of snowy petals fair and pure 
among last year’s dead leaves. And 
one of the very earliest flowers and the 
most universal is the bold dandelion, 
who comes marching every where,some- 
times so soon as February. He seems 
to us to win his way through the oppos- 
ing grass by much hard fighting, and 
to be the most practical of sturdy little 
flowers, until one day we discover a 
new side to his nature. Dreams he 
has and fancies, ideals and air-castles 
indeed, which he bodies forth in airy 
globes that rise aloft above his rugged 
leaves and lowly yellow blossoms. 
These filmy circles stand swaying in 
the wind for a few hours in evidence 
for him that no flower is more imagin- 
ative or more poetic when he chooses 
to be. Then they depart —‘‘ horsed 
upon the sightless couriers of the air.’’ 

Looking up from the dandelion’s 
‘‘patens of bright gold’’ we see the 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


startling glory of the dogwood’s blos- 
som. How it whitens the edges of the 
forest and makes, with the clustered 
red-bud’s bloom and the many-tinted 
greens of early spring, an exquisite 
bouquet of all the wood. 

All up the side of the several moun- 
tain ranges, running north and south 
through the states, grow later in the 
year the small mountain laurel, the 

‘almia Latifolia, with its lovely pink 
cups on their slender stems. 

Where did these blossoms ever get 
the pattern for their wonderfully dainty 
cups and bowls of pink, more fragile, 
more regular in shape than china man- 
ufactured by human hands of greatest 
cunning. The moths that bear the pol- 
len from stamen to stigma, from flower 
to flower, must be wonderful judges of 
beauty to have helped to evolve such 
loveliness. 

Near it in the mountains grows also 
the grand mountain laurel, the rhodo- 
dendron—great bunches of marvelous 
bloom, white, pink, and purple pink. 
In our woods it grows more profusely, 
more wonderfully, than in the admired 
parterres and alleys of the famous Kew 
Gardens in England—for this is its na- 
tive country. But then in our moun- 
tains there are so many other lovely 
floral creatures that little the marvel 
is that they are not all so vividly appre- 
ciated as they should be. In these same 
forests bloom all the tribe of azaleas, 


pink, white, and flame colored; 

and the fringe tree, like a white 

fountain; the catalpa, beautiful in its 

native surroundings, a giant on the 

bank of some undisturbed river walled 
with greenery. 

The world’s favorite flower, after the 
rose, is the lily of the valley. It is na- 
tive also here in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, as well as in 
Europe. 

And we have the meadow lilies, red 
and orange and spotted. 

And of the lily kin is the yucca, the 
bear- grass, or Spanish bayonet, or 
‘‘Adam and Eve's needle and thread,’’ 
or ‘‘ghost-flower.’’ All these names 
are aliases for the one plant and its 
varieties. We see it in Virginia, not 
very large at first, and sometimes killed 
to the roots by a cold winter. It per- 
vades the southwest until it is an all- 
important growth on the sandy plains. 
It becomes there tall beyond measure, 
and with its stout trunk draped with 
its withered leaves and crowned with a 
crest of new sharp ones, it looks like 
an Indian brave wrapped in his blan- 
ket and with feathers in his hair. But 
when it decides to bloom there is no 
trace of grimness left upon it—it is a 
fountain of whiteness. 

.To this Southern flora belongs also 
all the curious and but little-known 
cacti of the arid states of the south- 
west. It is possible that one could live 
in their neighborhood long enough to 
overcome the unaccountable dread the 
gigantic specimens inspire. But at first 
they impress you with a repellant 
strangeness. They seem in some way 
dumb but appealing, injured, sup- 
pressed creatures. The bright sun 
shines upon them, the wide wastes of 
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ANEMONE. 


sand reflect the sun back upon them, 
while they stand motionless and silent, 
hoarding a few drops of water wrung 
from the dry air that always envelopes 
them and the dry earth they cling to. 
We hear of the ‘rainy season’’ there, 
but in truth it consists of but a few pass- 
ing showers once in two years or so ; in- 
deed in some places it never rains at all, 


but the cacti and the other desert plants 
grow there, patient, enduring, with the 
memory of somelong-agorain, perhaps, 
the only moisture in their hearts. 
When the day begins to grow cooler, 
towards sunset, you walk upon thesandy 
plain—strange brown sand that might 
be rich mould if it only had any moisture 
—you walk there, and suddenly you see 
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little blossoms spring out from appar- 
ently dry grass blades, yellow blossoms 
large and brilliant enough to be the 
cherished product of a big, green, juicy 


plant in other regions. The prickly 
pears send out most beautiful blossoms, 
the Turk’s-head gets itself a crown of 
flowers. All are so queer and strange 
and so magically sudden in their com- 
ing that it is not their prickles alone 
that defend them from our plucking, 
and I am sure it would be forever impos- 
sible to love them. 

Returning to a more familiar part of 
the country, we remember that the 
many members of the family of the 
magnolia are ours also. Here bloom 
the sweet-bay, the Magnolia grandi- 
Hora with its evergreen leaves, and the 
Magnolia fraser’. ‘The latter has large 


deciduous leaves three and four feet 
long, and a gigantic but graceful blos- 
som, exhaling a faint and agreeable 
perfume. Not the least lovely, even 
among its great white magnolia kin- 
dred, is the green-blossomed tulip-tree, 
the poplar, when it is all a-bloom and 
surrounded by innumerable bees, its 
fragrance wild and sweet filling the air. 

The passion-flower, a fervidly pious 
evangelist, hangs his homilies abroad 
in these same wilds, and like a true 
philanthropist gives food, as some say, 
as well as sermons, to those who come 
his way. They tell of the ripened seed- 
pod, edible and palatable, to be found 
upon the wild purple passion-flower 
vine, but I have never seen it in fruit. 

If the passion-flower is the priest, 
the trumpet-flower is the herald of the 
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forest and the fields. He flaunts his 
trumpet—banner and trumpet both— 
from trees and fences, and is well nigh 
ubiquitous. He makes a brave show 
with his scarlet finery, and delights the 
humming-birds with his deep cup of 
nectar. Here also 


The bramble-guarded wild rose smiles 
in tears, 


when the dew trembles on her cheek 
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and on her fringy lashes. She com- 
panions the trumpet-flower in many of 
his haunts, and lends a grace to crooked 
fence and miry swamp. She hangs over 
the edges of lakes, where float all man- 
ner of water-lilies—the yellow sort and 
the great white ones that rest on the 
surface, and the tall, greenish-white sa- 
cred bean that stands up high above the 
water. 

This is the American version of the 
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Egyptian lotus, and is native 
herein theSouth. The ripened 
seed and the roots are fit 
for food, and were so valued 
by the aborigines that they 
carried it up into the Mid- 
dle States and planted it 
there before our race 

came to claim every- 

thing destroy 
everything and bring 

in new weeds that 

drive the native weeds 

away. For instance, 

the ox-eyed daisy is a 
European ; it comes to 

us from France. 

There an 

American daisy 

—a shy, purple 

affair, that one 

sees once in a 

great while. But 

this ox-eyed daisy is a marked contrast 
in disposition to the native flower, and is 
not at all retiring. Still, it is admired 
none the less for its self-assertive be- 
havior, and all who look upon it are 
charmed with the frank innocence of 


CUPS AND 
BOWLS. 


the little foreigner except the farmers. 


To them the way it has of over-run- 
ning whole acres in a year, rooting out 
everything else and never giving up 
the ground to use or agriculture again, 
is not particularly charming. But these 
intruders happily do not thrive in the 
deep wood. While that shelter remains, 
the native flowers can not be crowded 
out wholly. 

It is a curious but scientific fact that 
the fairies of Ireland will not linger in 
a neighborhood where there is a school- 
house. ‘They will migrate, it is said 
by those who know, as soon as one 
is built; and so many of our indig- 
enous flowers are apt to shrink from 
over-much civilization and the neigh- 
borhood of men and the hords of eager 
botanists, who too curiously scrutinize 
them through magnifying glasses. They 
seem perfectly indifferent to human ad- 
miration, and only in solitudes will the 
ferns fling out their graceful fronds 
quite freely. In untrodden places in- 
numerable varieties strive together for 
foothold, and in silent pantomime fight 
their battles for life and dominion, 

In these quiet places how many beau- 
tiful things grow that we city dwellers 
never see, content with our plots of stiff 
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geraniums and 
our of 
doleful foliage- 
plants which @@ 
we have appar- 
ently selected 
out of the whole world’s wealth of 
vegetation as the very embodiment 
of our ideasof beauty. And that same 
hour, while their scarlet flowers are 
vying in color with the bricks of the 
city, there is blooming perhaps only 
a few miles away such lovely things 
the foamy lace of the elder blossom; 
the lady’s-slipper (what a round-footed 
lady she must have been! ); the beauti- 
ful false fox-glove (all unconscious, I 
am sure, that it is called false ); the large 
trillium, that blooms out white at first 
but turns pink upon further consider- 
ation ; the fragile wild touch-me-not, or 
jewel-weed, as it is also called, because 
it holds the morning dew so long upon 
the points of its leaves. The orange 
and red-spotted blossoms of this plant 
that attract one’s attention seem to be 
thrown out merely for beauty, and seem 
not to aid, in any way, the preservation 


WILD ROSE. 


An 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 


of the species. They seldom 
have stamens or pistils. The 
seed is ripened in small, un- 
noticed pods which are near the 
showy flowers, and which never 
even bloom out. You remem- 
ber how, if you touch them 
when they are ripe ever so 
lightly, they snap like little 
fire-crackers and splutter the 
seed all around and about. But 
the beautiful blossoms seem to 
have no use in the world, unless 
the elves wear them for caps, 
as has been reported with some 
show of plausibility. 

But I would not only praise 
the merely ornamental flowers, 
or even those that live for their 
own plant's sake, and charm us 
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TOUCH-ME-NOTS. 


incidentally and without intending it. 
Those that are useful to man, in his 
prosaic needs of food and clothing, are 


quite as pretty. Everyone esteems an 
apple-tree in bloom a lovely sight, but 
the wild crab-apple blossoms of the 
South are far lovelier—the most beau- 
tiful flower in the world it seems when 
you see it for the first time. 

The peach blossom’s beauty is so 
generally appreciated that the tree is 
cherished in cities, I am convinced, 


entirely cn account of its bloom— 
for whoever has eaten a ripe peach 
off his own tree in the city! 

Neither is the cotton blossom to 
be despised, and surely not the 
beautiful orange blossom. The 
wild red plum in bloom is a sight 
to charm a Japanese connoisseur 
of flowers. 

In our southern woods grows 
the ancestor of all the red rasp- 
berries—a pretty plant, a pretty 
blossom, and a little red raspberry 
that has a certain flavor that, alas, 
they can not capture for its mam- 
moth descendants which gardeners 
give us. The blackberry bushes, 
too, succeed in being very orna- 
mental, whether in their white 
blossoms or when laden with the 
red and black fruit, or when their 
work is over they put on their holi- 
day clothes of yellow, and red, 
and brown leaves, mixed with 
green. 

A foreigner sometimes says: ‘‘I 
admit their beauty (the flowers 
in this country ), but they have no 
fragrance as have the flowers at 
home; your birds have brilliant 
plumage, but their song does not 
enchant me.’’ 

Surely suchcarpers are deaf from 
home-sickness, as they have steadi- 
ly repeated this false statement since 
America was discovered. Surely they 
have lost their sense of smell. Has the 
wild grape no perfume, or the sweet olive 
no fragrance? Are the Calycanthus 
bushes and crab-apple blossoms noth- 
ing? Are orange blossoms scentless? Is 
the yellow jessamine odorless? It isa 
foundationless slander. Nature has been 
so kind to us in every respect that we 
have but to realize it to deeply enjoy it. 
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But why attempt to catalogue 
all the southern flowers or try 
to recall all their beauty and 


their glory. They are making « 
ready now, a whole year’s pro- 
cession of them, to come and 
speak for themselves. And the 
benefit of their acquaintance is 
not to be gained by tradition 
and the speaking of others about 
them. Go yourself into the 
woods and fields, meet again the 
flower friends known long ago 
and make new friends among 
them. They will repay you after 
their own lovely manner. 

The preference for the flow- 
ers of his own country above all 
other flowers is a forgivable weakness 
ever. It is of the essence of patriot- 
ism, that old-fashioned virtue, which in 
the judgment of some philosophers is 
only egotism a trifle widened, only a 
prejudice to be eventually overcome by 
the wise and good. In their opinion 


' this supreme vir- 
tue of the past will 
in time go the way 
of all dethroned 
gods, will become 
an abhored evil. 
But we who still 
dwell in the twi- 
light think that 
the love of coun- 
try has its noble 
uses; yet we still 
doubt whether the 
man who loves all 
nations as his own 
loves any nation 
very deeply, and 
we think that it is 
not the noblest among us to whom all 
lands are alike. 

The flowers of their own country 
have been the dearest to the typical 
poets of the nations. The greatest of 
the poets tells lovingly of enough Eng- 
lish flowers to fill a garden, and he has 
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SACRED BEAN (NELUMBIEM LUTEUM). 


made these flowers classic among all 
who speak his tongue. He was even 
so imbued with English nature that 
with charming naiveté he has taken 
the whole Warwickshire flora to Sicily 
and Bohemia, in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ 
and lets the English wild flowers bloom 
and prosper near Athens, in ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.”’ 

Burns also saw with his own eyes, 
and seeing and feeling, truly immortal- 
ized himself with the daisy and heather 
that he knew. 

I think the reason that American 
literature languished so much at first 
was because the early writers still saw 
nature with the eyes of the great ones 
at home across the seas, still prattled 
of cowslips and nightingales instead 
of knowing and loving the birds and 
flowers of their own land. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes tells with his usual amus- 
ing force of how strikingly this was 
the case in his boyhocd—never a book 
that took any note of the lavish beauty 
of the American worl of nature. 

Whittier was among the first who 
did this patriotic duty successfully, 
but he was followed by others among 
whom especially are many recent poets 


of the South and West. And thus, as 
it should be, literature has been en- 
riched and the life and nature around 
the native singer, lovingly seen and sin- 
cerely felt and voiced, have found and 
will find adequate interpretation. 


lr one should ask with Mr. Bunner: 


Oh, what’s the way to Arcady, 
Where all the leaves are merry? 


he surely has the answer in the sym- 
pathetic sketch which Miss Patty Thum 
has contributed above. Her admirers 
—and they are legion—have long felt 
that this talented artist wove some 
witchery about the shy blossoms, or 
else how could she take them so una- 
wares and steal the essence of their 
grace and beauty? 

But in ‘‘ Some Southern Flowers she 
has unconsciously betrayed one secret 
of her spell. She has studied them with 
such loving care that to her they are no 
longer inanimate objects—no, nor are 
they elves and fairies as some other 
poets fancy; but to her they are ‘‘ per- 
sonalities,’’ companions rather, to be 
loved and talked to, and to have their 
pictures taken. Every now and then 
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when painting a favorite blossom with not have the wealth of imagery of her 
the fidelity to inanimate nature which fellow-townsman who loves to watch 


only one possessed of her fine and accu- 
rate perceptive powers and 
skilled touch can attain, 
she forgets herself, and — 


with a few loving strokes 
reveals the embodied soul 
of the flower peeping out 
witha human countenance 
half hidden amid the en- 
veloping petals. 

We do not know that 
Miss Thum has ever at- 
tempted to frame words 
into poetry, but we do 
know that she hassketched 
many quatrains and painted many 
lyrics. She may not have sung with 
her compatriot : 

The bursting dog-wood now is turning white ; 

The ile. buds beside the woodland 

The wild anemone, all pale and slight, 
Lifts up her pleading face upon the hill; 


but she has taken that ‘‘ pleading face’ 
between her loving hands, and, we can 
well believe, has satisfied its yearn- 
ings with tender sympathy. She may 


the droning bee 
In his dusty pantaloons 
Tumbling in the fleurs-de-lis ; 
In the drowsy afternoons 
Dreaming in the pink sweet-pea ; 


but she knows the physical heart of na- 


ture quite as well as he—and this is 
high praise, indeed! and, in addi- 
tion, has learned their ethical mean- 


TULIP-TREE BLOSSOM. 


ings and thrown about them a spiritual 
significance that other poets have often 
missed. When we have witnessed the 
caressing touch with which she handles 
them and paints their likenesses ; when 
we have heard her speak of them in that 
affectionate way, we are sure that the 
flowers can see us, that they know what 
we are talking about; and we have in 
imagination that exquisite miracle, a 
singing rose, a whispering violet, a mur- 
muring columbine. 
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A CROP O’ KISSES. 


BY FRANK L. STANTON. 


ROM her side I go a-singin’ in the mornin’ cool an’ gray, 

When the dew shines in the furrow, an’ the hills climb into day ; 
An’ I kiss her at the partin’—she’s the sweetest thing in life— 
Like I use’ to kiss my sweetheart, 'fore my sweetheart was my wife. 


It’s a kind o’ ‘‘good-bye’’ kissin’ —though it’s kissin’ mighty soon! 

An’ I say: ‘‘I’ll make it last me ‘till the shadders point to noon."’ 

An’ the keen larks sing: ‘‘He kissed her!’’ an’ the winds sing: ‘‘So 
did we !”’ 

When some wild rose comes a-climbin’ an’ jes’ steals her kiss from me! 


Then the plow stands in the furrow, an’ my dreamin’ eyes I shield 


As I look where last I left her, as I sing across the field: 
‘*Here’s the winds a-laughin’ at me; here’s the larks a-singin’ this: 
‘He’s kissed her, kissed her, kissed her—but the rose has stole the kiss !"’ 


Then, with all the birds a-singin’ an’ a-twittin’ me so sweet, 

I lose sight o’ all the grasses roun’ the corn-blades at my feet, 

An’ my horse looks roun’ a-wonderin’, ‘till he almost seems to say : 
‘* Will you make a crop o’ kisses, or another crop 0’ hay ?’’ 


An’ I don’t know how to answer, for I’m thinkin’, an’ I seem 
Like a feller jes’ a-wakin’ from the middle of a dream ; 

An’ my horse is out o’ harness, with his mane a-flowin’ free, 
An’ the rose that stole her kisses—well, she kisses it an’ me! 
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HE sun was meditating his congé 
behind the huge hump of Jack’s 
Mountain, when John Paget dog-trot- 
ted smartly from the denuded strip 
of red clay—of three dimensions—eu- 
phemistically known as the county 
road, and turned into the gateless en- 
trance to Sleepy Hollow. In the lower 
end of the long ninety-acre meadow, at 
the point where Paget’s Run entered 
the swamp, a negro pot-hunter paused 
among the traps he was setting for 
muskrats, peered cautiously over the 
alder bushes to account for the hoof- 
beats on the rickety bridge, and then 
resumed his work. From the grove 
of oaks about the great house came 
a succession of raucous, discordant 
shrieks as the peafowls flew, after 
an idiotic amount of deliberation and 
‘‘perking’’ of heads, to their night 
perch in a majestic dead tree, and the 
answering prolonged howls from two 
setter dogs, who ignominiously fled 
under a low porch to escape the ear- 
splitting vibrations. 

jut now, as ‘‘ Boots’’ shoved his 
nose from his cavernous retreat with a 
little, nervous, convalescent yelp, his 
eye came upon the horseman at the 
foot of the hill, and a moment later 
he and ‘‘Shot’’ were scampering wildly 
about Paget’s black mare. They re- 
ceived an unwonted amount of recog- 
nition, and when their master dis- 
mounted he accepted the proffer of 
Shot’s paw, when that wily canine felt 
called upon to make capital of his ac- 
complishment. Then the two trotted 
quietly at his heels, betrayed every 
now and then, by some accidental 
movement of his hand, into a demon- 
stration of affection which as suddenly 


died away before the impatient word of 


command. 

Paget strode into the front door and 
bent over to,remove his spurs before 
he addressed a little group seated at 
the farther end of the great hallway— 
his two sisters and the younger brother 
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Beverly. John Paget’s straight shoul- 
ders and broad back showed off to 
good advantage in the ripe develop- 
ment of forty, as did his high, square, 
mathematical forehead and _ strongly 
molded chin. Out of his environment 
he would have looked seedy as to his 
trousers, tucked in the boot-tops, a 
black coat pretty nearly green, and 
slouch-hat. As it was, he simply looked 
like a Virginia gentleman. His dress 
was in accord, too, with the general 
appearance of Sleepy Hollow. 

It was distinctly an atmosphere of dis- 
approbation that he entered when he 
joined the little family of which he was 
the head. But he met the reproachful 
silence with a nonchalance which may 
or may not have been altogether whole- 
hearted. He was used to having his 
way, and it was with a tone implying 
covert but absolute and final defiance 
that he detailed the successes which 
had come in the day’s canvassing. 

is curious, Bev.,’’ he said slowly, 
under a cloud of smoke that almost hid 
his half-shut eyes, ‘‘what little things 
count in a politician's success.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ interrupted Virginia, flash- 
ing up in her brother’s anticipatory 
pause, ‘‘the littler and meaner things 
are, the more they count with some 
kinds of politicians.’’ 

John Paget made no sign of having 
heard her, as he continued, after an 
aggravatingly placid puff or two: 
‘‘Now, to-day at Baynesville I got 
the ear and the good humor of the 
whole crowd by hiring a little darky 
for five cents to get upon a barrel at 
just the right moment and yell, ‘ Hoo- 
ray for Paget!’ I'll bet that was worth 
a dozen votes. And then I told ’em 
your story, Susan, about the fellow that 
stood on London bridge all day offering 
to give away real gold sovereigns, with- 
out getting any takers; and that caught 
‘em mighty well, too.”’ 

There is nothing more mollifying 
than to receive credit for a good story, 
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even when it is somebody else’s, and 
Susan, at least, was prepared for softer 
judgment when John went on: ‘‘I 
believe I’m going to be elected. Con- 
found it! I’ve got to be,’’ he said, 
with sudden fierceness; and then more 
philosophically: ‘‘But the big thing 
I have to tell is that McNab’s come 
out for me. I’ve given him certain 
pledges, and he’s goin’ to bring over 
his whole clan to me. You know, he 
owns the ‘‘Herald.’’ It’s turned the 
balance in my favor. He brings what’s 
practically the third party in the 
county to my side. He isn’t a Read- 
juster, but he’s a—a Republican.’ 

John himself hesitated over the 
word, pronounced there openly and 
approvingly in the heart of Sleepy 
Hollow, in the ancestral home of the 
Pagets. They were the most ram- 
pantly ‘‘Southern’’ Virginians in the 
county, and were strongly contrasted 
with the new element of thrift and 
order that was making itself felt under 
cover of the manufacturing towns be- 
yond the river—survivors of the late 
‘*boom’’ and its partial collapse. 

In 61, the male Pagets between the 
age of sixteen and seventy had ridden 
with Jackson and Mosby. As _ for 
John, he had run away four times to 
enlist, against the parental command, 
to be captured and brought home 
thrice; the fourth time he stayed be- 
cause his father had been wounded, 
and he was the only person whom 
John would allow to capture him. 
The female Pagets had done hospital 
service, had drained the resources of 
the farm to feed the Confederate troops 
that came within feeding distance, and 
had assisted at several critical junc- 
tures when secrecy and hard-riding 
and noncombatant friends were of ex- 
ceeding value to beleaguered soldiers 
of their persuasion. 

These evidences of loyalty were 
their own reward; fortunately so, for 
other requital was there none. The 
farm was in a parlous state after the 
war, nor was John the man to better 
matters. Quite the contrary. It had 
finally come to be beyond his power to 
pay the taxes. The old servant re- 
mained with them, however, and it 
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was an easy matter to maintain a 
bountiful table and a few horses. But 
the presence of cash in the household 
—on certain legal occasions resulting 
in mortgage papers—was an exception 
which only proved the rule of poverty. 

This was bad enough, but the girls 
felt that it was Elysium compared to 


tthe remedy that John had seen fit to 


attempt this summer. He had joined 
the Readjuster element of the Repub- 
lican party—a fact in itself sufficient 
to make the departed Pagets squeak 
and gibber in the family cemetery ; 
had mortgaged the last acre of his share 
of the land, which was the largest; 
and was ‘‘running’’ for the office of 
county sheriff. From the mortgage 
receipts he had been able to pay off 
such of his standing debts as stood 
most obstinately in the way of pros- 
pective votes, and to guarantee his 
quota of the election expenses. 

The office he sought would pay him 
several thousand dollars per year; it 
was a forlorn hope, and he had staked 
his all on it. His was anything but 
a negative nature, and now that he had 
allied himself with the people whom 
his family had always aspired to keep 
aloof from, he threw himself body and 
soul into the task of succeeding. 

Susan had been indignant and Vir- 
ginia had cried over the coup ad’ état, 
while Beverly, who had been the baby 
and the pet of the family, sided feebly 
with the majority. Beverly was rather 
a goodish-looking, slight young fellow 
of twenty-one, with scarcely the Paget 
allowance of gall and backbone. 

The girls had often had trouble with 
John. He had sowed broad and fruit- 
ful acres of wild oats, and was irrep- 
arably ‘‘sot’’ in his ways when once 
he got started, as ’Lisha expressed it 
inthe kitchen. The family had always 
called him self-seeking, and he had ac- 
cepted himself on those lines. As to the 
desertion fromthe Paget political creed, 
it was to them simply a disgrace and 
the greatest misfortune among many 
that had come to them, which exagger- 
ation helped John’s conscience wonder- 
fully, and made him feel’ that he was 
about as near right as they were. 

It was nothing short of treachery to 
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Miss Virginia, who had the Waverley 
novels nearly by heart, and to whom 
the greatest regret in life hitherto had 
been that the tender age of three had 
not allowed her to bear arms in the 
civil war. 

This McNab alliance was a bitter 
pill, too. McNab was a burly Scotch- 
man of means and energy; he had iden- 
tified himself actively and obtrusively 
with the social reconstruction of the 
section, and possessed in a high degree 
those qualities, more severely logical 
than humanly sympathetic, that Charles 
Iamband Dean Swift have been pleased 
to consider typical of the Caledonian 
character. However that might,be, he 
had certainly been anti-Paget, thor- 
oughly and consistently, and now Vir- 
ginia, with a flushed face, left the family 
circle, feeling that her brother’s apos- 
tasy was complete. 

John was in most unprecedented 
spirits over the thought that, after a 
summer’s herculean labors in living 
down and glossing over various un- 
comfortable traditions, his election was 
assured. It was hard work indeed. 
He had made the people of his own 
social stratum his enemy as one man 
by the clearly selfish desertion, while 
on the other hand he had to contend 
with a record of unpaid debts and a 
lingering suspicion of his sincerity and 
solvency. 

But then McNab’s eight hundred 
mill-hands and McNab’s newspaper 
settled it. 

‘‘Tt’s the best day’s work of my life, 
Bev.,’’ he said exultingly, over their 
pipes that night. ‘‘You see, Mac 
thought it would be a great card in his 
reforming work to have an old repro- 
bate like myself converted and shown 
up in front. I’ve been working like a 
mule to get him, and now I'm safe. 
When the election’s over, we'll go 
down the valley, my boy, and have the 
biggest kind of a hunt; the birds are 
getting riper every day ;’’ and Paget 
cocked his feet up still higher on the 
porch pillar. It was the first really 
happy, hopeful hour that had come to 
him in years. 

‘“ By the way, Bev., I'd almost for- 
gotten.’’? John turned about and looked 
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through the moonlight at his brother 
with some hesitation. ‘‘ Peyton came 
up to the co’te house to-day and whis- 
pered to me very friendly that you’d 
somehow got your name mentioned 
along with a story that’s not as nice as 
it might be. Oh, I don’t want to know 
anything about it. Just be careful 
not to get yourself mixed up in any- 
thing ugly.’’ 

‘*T think I can take care of my own 
business,’’ retorted Beverly angrily. It 
was too dark to see the flush on his face 
which might betoken something other 
than righteous indignation. 

‘“Well, just be a gentleman over 
there, and don’t raise a row, Bev.”’ 

Beverly was irritated, probably more 
by the just occasion of his brother’s 
words than by any insult in them; but 
that was the tangible thing to vent him- 
self on, and he said bitterly: ‘‘ You 
are a fine one to come to me talking so 
virtuously, John Paget. It hasn’t been 
so long since you turned saint. You 
are so devilish selfish and taken up 
with your own affairs that you think 
every body else is going wrong. Don’t 
be afraid that I'll spoil your reputation 
and interfere with the election. Besides, 
just remember I am my own master.’’ 

His brother fired up with the instinct 
of authority, and a sharp altercation 
ensued which John ended by going to 
his room in silent rage. He wasa little 
ashamed of the boy. He set a higher 
standard for those near him than for 
himself. 

The two scarcely saw each other 
during the next week. John was work- 
ing with might and main from early 
morning till late at night. His election 
was practically conceded since the late 
coalition, and he was already planning 
fences and gates and a renovation of 
the house. ‘‘’T’o-morrow’'s co’te day, 
and then election day,’’ he mused, as 
‘*Coaly’’ whinnied her anticipation of 
corn after the day’s gadding about. 
‘Yes,’’ said Paget to the octogenarian 
darky boy, who hobbled out to take 
the mare, ‘‘the Pagets will lift their 
heads up yet. We ain’t half dead. I’m 
goin’ to be elected, ’Lishe."’ And the 
old man retailed the information be- 
fore the kitchen fire while he lifted a 
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red-hot coal in his horny fingers to light 
his pipe. ‘‘’Fo’ Gawd,”’ he added, ‘‘I 
ain’t seen Mars’ John so peart sence 
war days.”’ 

When Paget entered the house he 
found Virginia with her head buried 
in Susan’s lap. It jarred on him and 
puzzled him. Was he such an unre- 
generate, unclean thing? Why should 
they want to take away the comfort 
of the one success he was about to 
achieve? At his approach both the 
girls left the hall. He angrily threw 
himself into a chair and picked up the 
new ‘‘Herald’’ from the centre table. 
He gazed rather vacantly at the patent 
outside for a moment. Remembering 
that there would be lots of election 
talk in this issue, he turned to the local 
news page, and then he saw that he 
had mistaken the cause of his sisters’ 
distress. For there, under scare-head 
caps, in the first column, even before 
the political matter, were the details of 
a scandal in which Beverly Paget was 
the most prominent and most unhon- 
ored character. ‘The editorial moralized 
over the shamefulness and harm of 
such events, and declared that it was 
the mission of the ‘‘ Herald’’ to make 
them impossible, and that it took this 
opportunity to hold the offender up to 
public shame, since it happened that 
the law could not touch him. 

As he read, Paget’s brow became 
very pale, and there was an ominous 
twitching in the muscles of his flushed 
cheeks. He quietly burned the paper, 
went to his room, and did not appear 
at the supper table, nor did Sally, 
’Lishe’s wife, find it necessary to make 
up his bed the next morning. 

He rode away as usual toward the 
county town. 

The fact of court day and election 
day coming in succession had gathered 
a crowd of country and village folks 
such as had not been seen for years. 
Before the grocery stores, saloons, and 
public buildings booted men were 
standing or seated on chairs and dry- 
goods boxes chatting politics and ex- 
pectorating with much deliberation and 
with an accuracy that Sir Toby would 
have called inevitable. But the largest 
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group was in front of the court-house 
itself, and here the burly form of Mc- 
Nab towered among the men, and his 
voice spoke out loudest in their discus- 
sions. 

Paget rode leisurely down the main 
street, nodding here and there to ac- 
quaintances. Peyton said to his neigh- 
bor as the new arrival went past: 
‘*‘McNab’d thought twice about that 
matter of young Beverly Paget if John 
hadn’t been tied up in his election 
business hand and foot. I marched 
by John Paget’s side twenty-four years 
ago, and I'd never ’a’ thought he’d ’a’ 
taken that down. Politics’] bring a 
man to anything, though, I reckon.’’ 

In the meantime, the subject of this 
criticism had ridden to the court-house, 
hitched his horse to the long rack, and 
walked through the crowd to the 


spot where McNab was holding forth. 
There was a challenging look in Paget's 
eye which gave him the man’s atten- 
tion without:a word. 
and distinctly : 
‘*Did you allow that column about 
my brother to go into your paper with 


He said slowly 


your knowledge, Mr. McNab?’’ 

‘It was a mistake, Paget; let’s for- 
get about it, for the present anyway. 
I wrote it, but it was a month ago, 
and,’’ in a lower tone, ‘‘I didn’t in- 
tend to use it till after the election 
anyhow. My man down there ran it 
in through a mistake in the date. 
Let’s smooth the matter over till after 
to-morrow anyway.”’ 

With a sweep of his arm Paget 
cleared a space around himself and 
the proprietor of the ‘‘ Herald.’’ Then 
he raised his voice and said : 

‘‘T want to say to all gentlemen here 
present that this man has written a 
malicious lie about my brother, Beverly 
Paget, and has published it in his paper. 
Furthermore, that Iam going to thrash 
him for the insult right here.’’ 

Which he proceeded to do with a 
quickness and dexterity that enabled 
him to practically complete the task 
by the time two constables arrived on 
the scene. 

The basic, traditionary social law had 
triumphed. Paget was not elected. 
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INCE that bright little paper en- 

titled the ‘‘Confessions of a Junior 
Barrister,’’ by Richard Lalor Shiel, I 
have seen nothing of that nature to 
equal it, and I shall not attempt an imi- 
tation even, but shall merely take it 
as the text for some observations of 
my own based upon experience, obser- 
vation and reflection. 

Mr. Shiel tells us, in his inimitable 
manner, how he qualified himself for his 
profession by the study of philosophy, 
political science, ancient and modern 
oratory and literature, as well as law, 
and how he vexed the ear of his land- 
lady by rehearsing his orations at his 
boarding-house. 

After that he relates how he was 
called upon at a political gathering by 
the great Daniel O'Connell to make a 
speech on Catholic Emancipation, al- 
luding to him asa ‘‘ liberal and enlight- 
ened young Protestant;’’ how his 
speech was received with tremendous 
applause, and rewarded by a resolution 
of thanks proposed by O’ Connell him- 
self, referring to his ‘‘illustrious young 
friend’’ as ‘‘oneof those rare and felic- 
itous combinations in which the spirit 
of a Washington is embodied with the 
genius of a Grattan,’’ every syllable 
of which the young orator believed to 
be literally true. 

Then he tells us how he sighed for 
immortal fame in the end, and briefs 
in the meantime, both of which desir- 
able objects were slow in coming. After 
a while a friend advised him to try 
the church, not take orders exactly 
but be prominent in the congregation ; 
‘Take a part in the anthem,’’ said he, 
“and the louder the better; turn up 
as much of the whites of your eyes as 
possible, and in less than six months 
you will find business pouring in upon 
you.”’ 
This recipe he had never known to 
fail except when the aspiring barrister 
sang ‘‘incurably out of tune.’’ For, 
said this friend : 
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“Why should not piety be made, 
As well as equity, a trade, 
And men get money by devotion 
As well as making of a motion?” 


But ‘‘our hero,’’ as the novelists say, 
not having confidence in his powers of 
hypocrisy, concluded, after reflection, 
not to try this plan. Then he gave up 
everything else and devoted himself to 
courting that proverbially jealous mis- 
tress, the law. 

Even newspapers were abandoned. 
Poetry and the de/les-lettres were put in 
his /ndex Expurgatorius and the allure- 
ments of society manfully resisted, with 
the net result of crippling himself men- 
tally and physically, and bringing on 
a spell of serious illness. After his 
recovery he remained for some time 
longer a briefless barrister, but at length 
by a lucky accident met at an evening 
party the daughter of a successful Dub- 
lin attorney, and completely charmed 
her susceptible young heart by the ut- 
terance of a few sentimental and roman- 
tic nothings such as one may hear at 
any time in a ball-room. Much to his 
surprise the result of this meeting was, 
that her father began to patronize him 
and finally installed him as one of his 
regular barristers. 

Our author does not tell us whether 
his little romance ended in the ortho- 
dox way by marriage; but if it didn’t 
through any fault of his, he was surely 
an ingrate and didn't deserve the pros- 
perity that came upon him. 

Let not this incident encourage the 
young. lawyer to seek preferment 
through society, for some of us can 
bear witness that we have charmed 
many a fair lady in a ball-room with- 
out its getting us into business, or at 
any rate the kind of business that pays. 
Society is a dangerous stream for a 
lawyer to venture on too often, but a 
prudent marriage is a long stride to- 
wards professional advancement. 

Although these ‘‘ Confessions ’’ are 
said to have been written by Shiel and 
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were published in his famous ‘‘ Sketches 
of the Irish Bar,’’ they convey but a 
very inadequate idea of his own bril- 
liant career. One would think from 
them that he early settled down into a 
regular and humdrum practicer of the 
law, a man of saids and aforesaids, of 
motions and demurrers, with a keen 
appetite for fees withal, instead of the 
brilliant and versatile Shiel, the author 
of Evadne and other dramas and of 
many fine speeches at the bar, on the 
hustings and in Parliament. 

Of these ‘‘Confessions’’ it may be 
said, ‘‘. Se non é vero, é ben trovato,’’ and 
his story, whether real or imaginary, 
has much in it that many a lawyer can 
apply to himself. How many have been 
through a similar course of study and 
preparation, perhaps graduating in the 
humanities as well as the law, or bear- 
ing away the prize for elocution and 
oratory at one of our great institutions 
of learning! How many have thought 
that such talents as theirs were sure to 
command early if not immediate suc- 
cess, and alas! how many have been 
disappointed! Not because they were 
a lot of intellectual peacocks, for the 
talent that achieves success in our best 
colleges is genuine talent and frequently 
of a high order, but because there are 
so many other elements that should, 
but do not at that time, enter into the 
calculation. After coming to the bar 
how many have thought that all they 
needed was a chance to show what was 
in them and that two or three good 
speeches, legal or political, would put 
them on the high road to fame and for- 
tune. Then why are the hopes of so 
many blasted? The reasons are many. 
Youth is too sanguine and expects too 
much. Some fail because of their bad 
personal habits ; some, by infirm health 
and too hard study and confinement, are 
stricken down like poor Kirke White, 
‘when life is in its spring.’’ Some are 
not politic enough to woo the world 
but hold proudly aloof trusting to their 
. talents and knowledge, while the busy 
world goes bustling by without stop- 
ping to look at their credentials. Some 
have not sufficient taste for the close, 
and often dry and technical, reasoning 
of the law; and no love for the rough 
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and tumble contests over other people’s 
money or rights and wrongs, and are 
lured into the tempting paths of litera- 
ture, unmindful of its snares and _ pit- 
falls. Others again, loving excitement, 
interested in public affairs, fond of po- 
litical rather than forensic speaking, 
and craving popular applause, embark 
on the broader and more troublous sea 
of politics, returning to the law only 
under stress of weather. Many brilliant 
and successful college men have seen 
their dull and plodding companions out- 
strip them in the race for legal success, 
not because talents are not useful in our 
profession, but, as I have said, there are 
other elements of success, and because 
talents are sometimes accompanied by 
other qualities that prevent their full 
fruition. 

The result of an experience of some 
years, accompanied by close observa- 
tion, is that in my judgment the qual- 
ities most necessary to attain what is 
ordinarily deemed success are as follow : 
Love of the profession, an evident de- 
sire to get business and attention to it 
when in hand, industry and the appear- 
ance of industry, good native sense with 
an aggressive and partisan tempera- 
ment. Fluency of speech, elegance of 
diction and genuine oratorical talent 
are useful, but not essential. A very 
important element of success, and one 
generally overlooked by those who at- 
tribute everything good to labor, is an 
aggressive and partisan spirit, the same, 
or near akin to what Lord Bacon calls 
‘‘boldness.’’ Men ‘‘hire’’ lawyers, as 
the expression is among plain people, 
to attend to their business and to fight 
their battles right or wrong, and the 
lawyer who goes into a case thoroughly 
imbued with his client’s feelings, be- 
lieving or making believe that he is 
certainly right and the other party an 
unmitigated rascal, is sure to please. 

In criminal cases this spirit is espe- 
cially important. 

It is true that there may be a re- 
action if the case is lost, but on the 
whole I am satisfied that this is a lesser 
danger than that of displeasing clients 
by a too judicial treatment of their 
cases. When you tell a man, who has 
already made up his mind that he has 
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a grievance, that ‘‘thus and so’’ may 
be said on the other side, and that the 
issue is doubtful, but you will do your 
best, you impress him at once as being 
lukewarm and not doing what, he 
‘‘hired’’ you for. 

Clients love a hard fighter and the 
on-lookers are impressed with his zeal. 
‘‘But the reason is plain,’’ saith Lord 
Bacon, who was a great lawyer as well 
asa philosopher. ‘‘ There is in human 
nature generally more of the fool than 
of the wise ; and, therefore, those facul- 
ties by which the foolish part of men’s 
minds is taken are most potent. Won- 
derful-like is the case of boldness in 
civil business; what first ?—boldness ; 
what second and third ?—boldness ; and 
yet boldness is a child of ignorance and 
baseness, far inferior to other parts, 
but nevertheless it doth fascinate, and 
bind hand and foot those that are either 
shallow in judgment or weak in cour- 
age, which are the greatest part; yea, 
and prevaileth with wise men at weak 
times.”’ 

In my own experience I have had 
cases where I advised my clients not 


to sue because I was sure they had no 
chance, and although they followed 
my advice, instead of employing other 
counsel, they refused to pay a reasona- 
ble fee, and in one case left me to pay 


the court costs. And I have seldom ad- 
vised a client to compromise or submit 
to arbitration that I did not displease 
him. It requires moral courage to ad- 
vise one against his inclinations, but it 
is sometimes a lawyer’s sacred duty. 
Whatever may be said as to its moral- 
ity or true wisdom, yet I must say I 
regard this aggressive and partisan 
spirit as more conducive to moderate 
success than profound judgment, for I 
have seen lawyers succeed chiefly by 
reason of it in whom the logical faculty 
Was not at all conspicuous. In speak- 
ing of success, it will be observed that 
I do not mean the eminence of such 
men as Erskine, Wirt, Webster, Wm. 
Pinkney, Rufus Choate, and Chas. 
O’Conor, but such success as is attained 
by the leading members of the bar in 
every town or city of the United States, 
who have a good practice, sometimes 
very lucrative, though they are un- 
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known to fame and forgotten outside 
of their neighborhood when they are 
gone. To be a truly great lawyer, 
strong, native sense, a high order of 
talent, and broad culture are necessary. 

Going into politics is a risky venture 
for one who intends to make law the 
profession of a lifetime, and even a rep- 
utation for political oratory is of little 
if any benefit toa lawyer. The public 
soon come to regard him asa politician 
and are willing to vote with him or for 
him, but not to give him business. 
This is less the case in the rural dis- 
tricts. The writer has made speeches 
which, if not quite as effective as Shiel’s 
effort, have brought down the house 
and caused congratulations to be show- 
ered upon him, and has made other 
speeches that have been highly com- 
plimented for their force of argument, 
and his services as a stump speaker are 
requested in every campaign, yet he 
has never been able to trace any legal 
business to them or to a reputation 
gained thereby. It is true there are 
some conspicuous exceptions to this 
rule, yet they are generally where the 
lawyer is a man of extraordinary abil- 
ity, or where the reputation as a lawyer 
has been well established before engag- 
ing in politics, or is made after giving 
up the latter. 

The difficulty arises when a man of 
average or of a little more than average 
ability undertakes to practice law and 
participate actively in politics at the 
same time. 

A literary reputation is perhaps more 
dangerous than a political one, espe- 
cially if one is given, like Mr. Wegg, 
to dropping into poetry. The age is too 
practical for a successful combination of 
law and literature. A lawyer may and 
should be cultivated, but he must not 
be known as a /i/erateur or a poet. 

The danger of versatility is well illus- 
trated by a remark said to have been 
made about Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
doubtless by some envious lawyer, that 
‘if he only knew a little law he would 
know a little of everything.”’ 

Influence is not to be despised as a 
contributor to success. 

The influence of wealthy connections 
or friends; political influence; the 
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influence of your own wealth if you are 
sufficiently in love with your profession 
to withstand its temptation to indolence 
and ease ; the influence of your church, 
pastor, and congregation; and I am 
sorry to add the influence of having 
the ear of the court, for in these degen- 
erate days a judge must have the rep- 
utation of the elder Brutus to prevent 
men from thinking their cases a little 
safer in the hands of his friends. Again 
to quote Bacon: ‘‘It cannot be denied 
but outward accidents conduce much 
to fortune; favor, opportunity, death 
of others, occasion fitting virtue: but 
chiefly a mould of a man’s fortune is 
in his own hands: /aber guisque 
su@, saith the poet.”’ 

Some who know the writer may in- 
quire what enables him to judge of the 
qualities that contribute most to suc- 
‘ cess. Has his own career been such 
as to justify him in speaking ex cathe- 
dra? TosuchI might relate the story 


of the Irish pilot who was boasting that 
he knew every rock on the coast when 
to his surprise the ship struck. 

‘‘Sure, an’ that’s one of them,’’ said 


he. So the writer may be acquainted 
with the rocks and shoals of legal prac- 
tice from a like experience, as well as 
from his observation of others and from 
pondering on both of these sources of 
information. 

So far I have spoken only of the qual- 
ities most important for success to the 
practicing lawyer ; fora judge the qual- 
ifications are different. 

A judge should above all things pos- 
sess integrity, and not only integrity 
of purpose but firmness and impar- 
tiality. Some judges mean to be fair, 
but they have a constitutional leaning 
towards one side or the other, the ad- 
vocate’s temperament it may be called, 
and it is hard for them to be just. 
Much learning is not necessary for a 
judge; even the great Marshall was 
not deeply learned. Integrity, firmness, 
fairness, love of justice and truth, good 
sense and average learning make a 
model judge. A judge should be in- 
capable of being driven by fear or led 
by flattery. 

The oft quoted lines of Horace: ‘‘/us- 
tumettenacem propositivirum neccivium 
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ardor prava jubentium nec vultus in- 
stantis tyrannit mente quatit solida,’’ 
very well describe the kind of man 
best fitted for the noble position of a 
judge. 

The spotless ermine is symbolical of 
the character of a model judge. 

Now let me say a word about the 
law. Every student reads Hooker’s 
sublime eulogy of law in its broadest 
sense, and finishes Blackstone with a 
profound admiration for the science. 
The youthful mind, when bright, de- 
lights in the subtleties of the old law 
of ‘‘rent service,’’ ‘‘rent charge’’ and 
‘*rent seck,’’ the intricacies of the law 
of descents and real property and the 
niceties of special pleading. But as 
one grows older and gains experience 
he becomes more practical, and the 
mere technicalities of the law appear 
as clogs on the wheels of justice, and 
unless he be a very narrow-minded man 
he wants to remove them so that the 
broad principles of justice underlying 
the science may have full play and cases 
be tried on their real merits. The 
technicalities and difficulties of the law 
of rents and real property and the 
subtleties of special pleading have been 
greatly reformed by modern legislation, 
and take it all in all our system of juris- 
prudence is a grand and noble science, 
worthy of the study of the greatest 
minds. Its basis is justice between 
man and man, and it would be hard to 
find many cases decided by our highest 
courts which, when properly under- 
stood, would not seem to do equal and 
exact justice and to be consonant with 
human reason and genuine common 
sense. Here let me stop to notice an 
absurd slander on lawyers that is too 
frequently repeated. It is, that lawyers 
purposely make laws so that they can 
‘drive a horse and cart through them,”’ 
in order that the uncertainty of the law 
may make the certainty of fees. That 
lawyers are human, I admit, and yield 
to many temptations, yet this is not 
one of them, and it is a fact that nearly 
every law reform is brought about by 
lawvers, and the best laws are those 
conceived and drafted by able lawyers. 
The statute of descents in Virginia, a 
masterpiece of legislation, was drawn 
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up chiefly by Jefferson and Chancellor 
Wythe, both great lawyers, and the 
National Banking Act, a model work 
whatever may be thought of its policy, 
owes its principal merits to Chief Jus- 
tice Chase. All codes are made and 
revised by lawyers, and in my state 
the revisers, as soon as appointed, 
send circulars to the members of the 
bar, asking for suggestions, and many, 
including myseif, responded to their re- 
quest, thus aiding them in simplifying 
the law. The American Bar Associ- 
ation never fails to treat of law reform 
in its annual reports, and makes sug- 
gestions well worthy of the attention 
of legislators, and that eminent jurist, 
Mr. David Dudley Field, has devoted 
years, if not decades, of labor to the 
attempt to simplify and codify the laws 
of the states and the laws of nations 
as well. The plain truth is, that very 
few who are not lawyers are capable of 
writing laws, although they may make 
most valuable suggestions as to their 
substance. 

Is the practice of the law a noble and 
elevating profession ? 

Upon this question much may be said 
pro and con. 

When an aspiring youth, my ideal 
pictures of a lawyer’s occupation were : 
standing up in defense of injured inno- 
cence, eviscerating the truth from a 
lying witness by cross-examination, 
and closing by an eloquent appeal to 
the jury to vindicate the blind goddess 
by stamping innocence upon the brow 
of the falsely accused defendant ; or 
arguing before a solemn and learned 
judge, the application of the ‘‘rule 
in Shelly’s case’’; or drawing up a 
will for a wealthy testator; or prose- 
cuting some malefactor for whom hang- 
ing was too good, bending every effort 
towards protecting society from such 
villains; or perchance rendering my 
name immortal in some great cases 
involving human rights and liberty, 
like Patrick Henry's ‘‘Case against 
the Parsons,’’ Aaron Burr's trial, the 
Dredd Scott case, or in cases involving 
some great question of constitutional 
law like the Dartmouth College case, 
the ‘‘Legal Tender cases,’’ and the 
“Slaughter House cases.”’ 
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But unfortunately a lawyer cannot 
choose his cases. Even if he be rich, 
and therefore to some extent indepen- 
dent, hetakes great risks when he turns 
away Clients, for business begets busi- 
ness ; and if one is dependent upon his 
profession he has to take what comes 
to him, and therefore his youthful vis- 
ions of vindicating outraged justice, 
morality, and constitutional principles 
are scattered like mist before the gale, 
and he soon feels compelled to adopt 
the homely adage of ‘‘all’s fish that 
comes to my net.’’ 

This is one of the demoralizing ne- 
cessities of the profession. It too often 
happens that the rascal or the lying wit- 
ness is on our side and that the oppos- 
ing counsel is vindicating the immortal 
principles of justice, or extorting truth 
from an unwilling witness, whilst we 
are doing all we can legitimately and 
professionally, of course, to thwart jus- 
tice and to keep our witnesses from ‘‘giv- 
ing our case away.”’ 

In criminal matters what is most 
wanted by the prisoners is a lawyer 
that will get them off, and they care not 
whether it is done by the magic power 
of eloquence or the sometimes more 
effective mode of bribing witnesses or 
‘‘fixing’’ juries. Hence it is hard to 
preserve a reputation for high integrity 
and to do a large criminal business, and 
few lawyers of good standing care to 
have much of it. If a lawyer could 
and would pick his cases, criminal prac- 
tice affords a fine field for the exercise 
of a high order of talent and the 
best feelings and impulses of human 
nature. 

When on the wrong side of a case 
there is an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to express belief in the justice of 
our cause, and lawyers too often yield 
to it, thus giving some ground for the 
popular accusation that lawyers lie for 
their clients. In many cases they are 
carried away by zeal in their client’s 
behalf and really believe what they say, 
but it must be admitted they take very 
little care, as a rule, to prevent their 
partisan feelings from running away 
with their judgment. 

This is surely not elevating to mind 
or morals. 
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Legal ethics do not require a law- 
yer to refuse to take what he regards is 
the wrong side of a case, or to defend 
a prisoner whom he believes to be guilty, 
for he may be mistaken in his opinion, 
and for the further reason that the 
law regards a court as a piece of ma- 
chinery for doing justice which is not 
complete without judge, usually a jury, 
and lawyers on either side. 

The law declares that a man shall be 
punished only after his guilt has been 
judicially ascertained by a fair trial 
with legal evidence, and perhaps in 
every state of the Union if the accused 
cannot employ counsel, the court as- 
signs some lawyer to his defense, so as 
to complete the legal machine. 

If it were practicable, of which there 
is some doubt, it would be better to 
have the prisoner’s counsel as well as 
the prosecuting attorney, employed by 
the state, so that the opposing forces 
could be made equal instead of as now, 
where every well-to-do criminal has an 
imposing array of counsel sufficient to 
overwhelm the average prosecutor. 

The objections to this plan are the 


expense and the possible incentive to 
crime afforded by the assurance of being 
defended. As to the expense, that 
would beasmall matter if justice should 
be better administered and crime con- 
sequently decreased; and if that result 
followed, the expense would be dimin- 


ished. As to the other objection, it 
may be replied that according to the 
present law and practice a criminal has 
the assurance of having counsel, and 
this possible incentive to crime under 
the proposed change could operate only 
on the minds of poor law-breakers ; for 
those with money would regard it asa 
disadvantage not to be able to choose 
and employ counsel ad /ibitum. If after 
experiment this equalization of legal 
forces should result in doing more per- 
fect justice, as I apprehend it would, 
there would be little immunity from 
crime and the criminal classes would 
soon learn it, and there would be an end 
to the complaint now so common, that 
there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. When we reflect that it 
was in comparatively modern times the 
law of England that no counsel what- 
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ever be allowed the prisoner, it is not 
such a great innovation after all to re- 
quire him to be represented by a public 
defender only. 

Although I contend that a lawyer is 
morally justified in making the best of 
a bad case, yet I must admit that it re- 
quires the utmost care to avoid over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety and 
making oneself a party to fraud and 
knavery. A bad client is an edge tool 
and requires careful handling. A law- 
yer may do much to foment litigation 
and much to prevent it. He may be 
harsh and cruel in his dealings, or kind 
and peace-loving. Everything depends 
on the man. The method of paying law- 
yers by fees has its temptations and 
inherent difficulties as well, and the 
collection of reasonable compensation 
sometimes does violence to the finer 
feelings of our nature. It has its temp- 
tations and difficulties because of the 
impossibility of accurately determining 
the value of scientific skill, mental labor 
and responsibility. The lawyer who en- 
tered as one of the items of his bill : 


To lying awake of nights and thinking 
of your case 


was charging for a very indefinite but 
perhaps very valuable service. This 
imponderability of legal service is a 
temptation, not always resisted, to 
charge exorbitantly. As a rule, how- 
ever, lawyers are not adequately paid, 
and do not in a lifetime accumulate as 
much as their knowledge, talent and 
labors should earn, nor as much as 
they would command if employed 
in some other vocation, In criminal 
cases it is sometimes necessary to go 
unpaid or take as fees money that it 
is morally certain was stolen from some- 
one else. ‘This is true in some cases of 
robbery, burglary, bribery and embez- 
zlement, and in murder cases it is often 
necessary to impoverish some loving 
relative to secure even a moderate com- 
pensation for valuable and_ highly 
skilled services. The employment of 
counsel for the accused by the state 
would be a remedy for such evils in 
criminal cases, but there is no possible 
substitute for the custom of payment 
by fees in civil cases. 
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As an illustration of the indefinite 
standard of lawyers’ fees the following 
story is told: 

A member of the Chicago bar relates 
an interesting bit of experience he had 
in naming a fee he should charge the 
multi- millionaire Senator Sawyer, of 
Wisconsin: ‘‘I had done twenty days’ 
hard and important work for the sen- 
ator. When it came to the point for 
ime to name my fee I said: ‘Senator, 
let me tell you a little story. A young 
brother lawyer came to me the other day 
in a great quandary as to how much 
he should charge a certain client for a 
highly successful piece of legal work 
that he had done. At first I told him 
to go somewhat by the feelings of the 
client regarding the good the latter 
had reaped. Having said this, I named 
$500 to my young friend. 

‘** Well, when his client appeared he 
he was feeling ’way up, and taking up 
a roll of five hundred dollar bills, re- 
marked: ‘Now, my young friend, I'll 
begin and tell off these five hundred 
dollar bills, and when I’ve told off 
enough to satisfy you for your services 
you say the word.’ The young man 
was dumfounded. ‘One, two, three’— 
and then the young man shouted, 
‘Enough, that will do!’ Then the 
happy client handed the $1500 to his 
lawyer with the air of one who thought 
he was getting off very cheap. 

‘‘ Senator Sawyer heard the story all 
through, and I could see he caught the 
point that I was trying to make with 
it on him. Smiling drolly, he said: 
‘Good enough story, but that ain’t the 
way I do business. What’s your bill?’ 

“Two thousand dollars,’ said I, 
and without a moment’s hesitation the 
senator wrote me a check for that 
amount.’’ 

I think I have now mentioned the 
chief temptations of a lawyer. There 
are others, but they are such as are 
incident to every occupation, and do 
not require special mention, such for 
example as handling other people’s 
money. On the other hand there are 
elements in a lawyer’s life that are 
noble and elevated. Above all things 
I place the study of the science. The 
law is a grand product of the best 
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reason of civilized countries, built up 
and improved during many ages. In 
the main it is logical, just and humane ; 
but, being the work of men, it is not 
perfect. The study of the law is ex- 
cellent training for the mind, and the 
strict morality enforced by it is well 
worthy of our thoughtful considera- 
tion. Who has ever read the law of 
contracts, of principal and agent, and 
of trusts without being impressed with 
the high moral standard according to 
which the law judges men’s actions. 
No deception and no self-seeking are 
tolerated, and men are held to a stricter 
accountability than they are by their 
fellow-men in the ordinary transactions 
of life. 

Being an intellectual profession the 
practice of the law is improving to the 
mind. Our daily work is to analyze, 
to separate the material from the im- 
material and get at the substance of 
things, and when we add to this thecon- 
stant practice of writing and speaking 
carefully and the clash of mind with 
mind, it is evident that the mental 
faculties must be improved. It is be- 
cause of the training afforded and the 
knowledge acquired by the study and 
practice of the law that so many law- 
yers become able editors, authors and 
politicians, whilst not a few attain to 
the highest rank in statesmanship, and 
I think it not a coincidence merely that 
in our late war a large proportion of 
the distinguished soldiers on either side 
were lawyers by profession. I may say 
parenthetically that there is a fascina- 
tion about politics in its best sense that 
few lawyers of marked ability can re- 
sist. Dumas, the younger, expresses 
this idea when he says: 

‘*Vou are a man of talent; you will 
not be satisfied to remain at the bar 
merely, and some day from the tribune 
in the Chamber of Deputies you will 
lift your voice, no longer for the de- 
fense of individuals, but for the propa- 
gation of ideas, for the welfare of so- 
ciety, for civilization.”’ 

The principal offset to the advan- 
tages of such a school as the practice 
of the law is that the habit of being 
on one side of a controversy tends to 
warp the judgment and lead the mind 
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to regard quibbles and technicalities as 
substance. 

Whilst it must be admitted that the 
practice of the law has its moral snares 
and pitfalls, it has also many oppor- 
tunities for doing good. The innocent 
may be, and often are, saved from pun- 
ishment. Society is protected from the 
wicked by vigorous and courageous 
prosecutions, sometimes of wealthy and 
influential criminals, in which cases a 
lawyer has an opportunity for the dis- 
play of high qualities of mind and 
character. As an adviser one may pre- 
vent dissensions in families, promote 
fair dealing in business, cause just wills 
to be made and prevent disgraceful 
squabbles among heirs. His knowledge 
is power and can be used for great good 
in nearly every relation of life. A good 


lawyer is a most useful citizen, a bad 
lawyer is one of the vermin of society. 
A good judge is a public benefactor, 
and a bad judge is a corrupter of men, 


a demoralizer of the bar, and a pest in 
his community. 

So far I have not spoken of the law- 
yers as a political or a social class, and 
it would make this essay too long to 
dwell upon this aspect of the case, and 
I will therefore content myself with 
saying that De Tocqueville regards 
them as an essential part of the con- 
servative and aristocratic class in every 
free government. ‘‘ The lawyers of the 
United States,’’ says he, ‘‘form a party 
which is little feared ard scarcely per- 
ceived, which has no badge peculiar to 
itself, which adapts itself with great 
flexibility to the exigencies of the times, 
and accommodates itself without resist- 
ance to all the movements of the social 
body. But this party extends over the 
whole community and penetrates into 
all the classes which compose it; it 
acts upon the country imperceptibly, 
and finally fashions itself to suit its 
own purposes.”’ 
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HE recognition came, but came too late. 

Long, long the beggar stood without the gate, 
And pleaded for a meagre crust to stay 
The hunger of his heart that starved that day. 
He sang, poor fool !—the listeners laughed to hear — 
Of star-heights, asphodels, and all things fair ; 
Of worlds where bitterness was all unknown, 
Where hearts were never broken or alone. 


He sang, and smote upon his breast the while ; 
Woke tender chords with strange and magic wile, 
Until the men assembled in that throng 

Grew silent, listening to his plaintive song. 

Then cried they: ‘‘Poet! Dreamer! Hear us! Hear! 
We'll wreathe thy brow with violets white and fair!’ 
But that sweet chord which echoed last and best 

Had snapped the strings within the singer’s breast. 
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parted to my 
sorely tried 
grandfather 
the intelli- 
gence of his 
daughter’s 
frisky conduct 
“in the store, 
the old man swore hard for several min- 
utes; and certainly the provocation was 
great. The recording angel could not, 
perhaps, with a single tear have blotted 
out the entire string of oaths which was 
recklessly let fly by him on this occa- 
sion; but he should, in common fair- 
ness, have added, when he took down 
ihe offensive language, that there were 
niitigating circumstances in the case. 
When informed, however, of the bibu- 
lous habits and out-of-the-way domicile 
of the new clerk at Coopertown, the 
grim features of my ancestor relaxed 
into a smile. He borrowed a chew of 
tobacco from his man-servant Ephraim, 
and immediately ordered a remount. 
Bookety! bookety! bookety! Marse 
Jeems, Marse Rufe, man Ephraim— 
down the Coopertown road on that 
starry and slightly chilly September 
night. The pale moon rode overhead, 
round and full and bright. It seemed 
to go along with them, and to travel as 
they traveled. The Man in the Moon 
had never appeared to Ephraim to be 
quite so near, or quite so much of a 
reality before. He had observed him 
often of nights, when he was out ’pos- 
sum hunting, sailing calmly and coldly 
overhead as if he took no interest in 
mundane affairs ; but here he was jour- 
neying along with*them and seeming 
to consider himself almost one of the 
party; playing hide and seek with 
them among the bushes; sending a 
straight white ray occasionally between 
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big trees off into the woods so as to be- 
guile them from the road; bursting now 
and then from behind clouds, and fling- 
ing a flood of light full on them as if he 
had done with foolishness and was going 

to be their friend from this on, and then 

again, before a body could suspect such 

a thing, dodging behind some obstruc- 

tion and spreading gloom and obscurity 

around; keeping up with them no mat- 

ter how fast they galloped, lagging 

with them when they went slow, and 

all the while with something — when- 

ever Ephraim saw him plainly — that 

looked like an exceedingly broad smile, 

if it did not amount toa grin, on his 

face. He became an unpleasant com- 

panion after a while, this man in the 

moon, and somehow or other Ephraim 

could not rid himself of the impression 

that he was poking fun at them. 

Conk! conk! conk! a long string of 
wild geese flew over them, going south. 
Quite low they moved, forming, as they 
always doin flight, a perfect acute angle, 
and all silent except the leader. 

Many wild geese went south at that 
time. Some were young goslings that 
you would hardly have thought able to 
take wings and fly; some old gray 
geese, with cackle and clatter, whose 
roving days ought to have been over ; 
now and then a sturdy old gander flap- 
ping along by himself and making des- 
perate effort to overtake some party 
speeding ahead. It may possibly have 
occurred to my grandfather that he was 
on a wild-gouse chase to-night himself, 
but if so he held his peace and kept his 
conjecture within his bosom. It is not 
for the leader to impart his apprehen- 
sions to the rank and file. 

It was approaching midnight when 
the party, somewhat the worse for wear, 
—though my grandfather, I warrant 

you, was sitting quite erect in the 
saddle,—reached the famous brick tav- 
ern, five miles from Coopertown, and 
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‘““DE ROAN HOSS AM IN DE BARN.”’ 


on the road between Coopertown and 
Leesburg. A noted old place it was 
in those days. I have stopped there 
myself more than once to enjoy the 
hospitality of the good old landlady 
and to stretch my legs under her well- 
loaded table. I can see it now: a large, 
nearly square, squattish-looking build- 
ing with great, wide halls running 
through it both ways, up-stairs and 
down—cool they were in summer, I 
can tell you—painted outside a bright 
yellow and inside as to doors and 
facings a deep red. Many of the ceil- 
ings—and this was the fascinating part 
to me in my innocent childhood—were 
frescoed in the most astonishing manner 
by some unknown artist, with angels 
and archangels, cherubim and _ sera- 
phim and other winged creatures, fly- 
ing heavily about and making the pain- 
ful impression on the beholder that 
they were liable to drop on him at any 
moment. The old building is gone 
now. It was burned something like 
a dozen years ago, and all these im- 
possible beings, I suppose, went up in 
smoke. 


This tavern was a stage-stand, and a 
prolonged trill from the skillful driver’s 
horn was quavering on the crisp air as 
my grandfather and his body-guard 
neared the place. There were lights 
in the house, shining through a good 
many windows, and out in the road 
stood the relay of fresh stage-horses 
to take the place of the tired ones-com- 
ing in. ‘Toot, toot, t-o-o-o-t! footy, 
tooty,t-0-0-0-t! tootety ! tootety! tootety! 
tootety! toot, toot, t-o-o-o-t! went the 
cheerful horn of that driver, echoing 

and re-echoing from sur- 
rounding hill to hill. I am 
frank to say I have never 
yet heard this sound but that 
it slid like music into my 
very soul. Like music! find 
me sweeter music, will you, 
than the sound of a stage-horn at night 
in a still country! 

The driver and my grandfather clat- 
tered up and dismounted about the 
same time in front of the tavern. The 
mistress of the establishment stood in 
the broad hall door to welcome any 
guests the stage might bring. When 


she saw my grandfather, with Rufe and 


Ephraim slouching along behind, I am 
quite sure that in her shrewd way she 
sized them up at once. She had not 
been keeping hotel there all these years 
for nothing; and she knew the stern, 
set look of the pursuing father as she 
knew the coquettish fluster of run-away 
daughter. She smiled a deprecating 
sort of smile as she extended her hand 
to the old gentleman. Would he stay 
all night? or was it his mind to ride 
farther? ‘‘ Fine night, fine night; pleas- 
ant riding; nice weather, now; come 
from Azztucky? Ah, yes; crops putty 
good up that way? Ah, indeed, A7- 
tucky’s a fine country anyway. Lots 
of nice people live up there, no doubt,”’ 
and she eyed the old gentleman all over 
a second time, as no one but a prying, 
inquisitive woman can eye a man, 
poked the fire, bustled about, and after 
a little excused herself, and going 
softly along the hall rapped at the door 
of her married daughter, in the last 
room to the right. 

Tap, tap, tap. ‘‘ Martha Ann, come 
to the door one minute. Put your head 
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down here close. That’s you? Well, I 
just bet they’ve caught that red-headed 
girl up sta’rs.”’ 

‘“That’s too bad,’’ says Martha Ann 
from within. ‘‘ That—is—too—bad.’’ 

About the same time Ephraim, who 
had been lingering out-of-doors, being 
too well brought up to take a seat in 
white folks’ houses, appeared at the 
parlor, door of the inn, hat in hand, 
and motioned my grandfather out. 

‘*Marster,’’ he said, fumbling with 
his hat and speaking low, ‘‘I’m gwy 
‘stonish you, sar. Marse Steve’s roan 
hoss is in de barn dar now, a-chawin’ 
on his feed; an’ Marse Steve’s buggy 
is onder de shed. You can go dar an’ 
look for yourseff.’’ 

Rufe had edged himself up close to 
vet the benefit of this conversation, and 
he gave a low whistle when he heard 
Kphraim’s statement. Without a word 
they all three set out for the barn. Sure 
enough, there was the blaze-face roan 
horse, switching his tail impatiently, 
knocking the ears of corn about in the 
trough with his nose, busily feeding, 
and blowing the foam every now and 
then from his nostrils, as a tired and 
He paid no atten- 


hungry horse will. 
tion to the distinguished visitors, who 
had been on his track so long, and 
indeed he did not seem to be aware of 


their presence. My grandfather eyed 
him, Iam sorry to say, with fierce ani- 
mosity. All his pent-up hatred of the 
master appeared, for the moment, to be 
transferred to the poor beast. 

‘‘T’manotion tocut hisdamn throat,”’ 
said he, as the roan horse was content- 
edly munching his oats. 

‘Sarve him right,’’ said obsequious 
Rufe; ‘‘sarve him right.’’ 

Ephraim, hat in hand, demurred. 
‘‘He’s a good hoss, sar,’’ he respect- 
fully suggested to his master, ‘‘an’ 
ain't sponsible for none o’ dis.”’ 

My grandfather appearing upon re- 
flection to concur in the conclusion of 
his slave, they all went out soon, leav- 
ing the roan horse, with no idea of the 
danger he had escaped, still switching 
his tail and busily exploring the trough 
lor food. Under Ephraim’s guidance 
they proceeded to the shed, and there 
beheld the handsome new buggy of 
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Stephen Carpenter, the cushion turned 
bottom upwards to keep off dust, and 
the tip end of the shafts resting daintily 
onthe earth. My grandfather, I think, 
would have taken pleasure in splitting 
that graceful vehicle into kindling wood 
—for he imagined it had played no small 
part in estranging his daughter’s affec- 
tion from him—but here, too, he re- 
strained the savage impulse and simply 
made sufficient inspection to satisfy 
himself that it was the fatal buggy and 
no mistake. This done, with head hung 
down, he retraced his steps to the 
house. 

The landlady was standing in the 
door, having hold of her apron by the 
corner and pretending to smooth the 
bottom hem with her left hand. My 
grandfather saluted her respectfully and 
informed her he would like tospeak with 
her in private. They walked into the 
parlor, Rufe and Ephraim remaining 
outside. 

‘‘Now,’’ said she, before my grand- 
father had even takena seat, ‘‘ be carm; 
do be carm.”’ 

The old gentleman was as dignified 
and imperturbable as George Washing- 
ton, but the landlady was all of a fidget 
and trembling violently. 

‘Do be carm,’’ she said, still nerv- 
ously working at the hem of her apron. 
‘‘Now I positively will not say one 
word unless you promise me to be 
carm.”’ 

He eyed her serenely. I think he 
saw he had but to be quiet and it would 
all come. 

‘*We is parents,’’ she said to the old 
gentleman. ‘‘We must take things 
easy. We positively must not excite 
ourselves. It is best, you know. Young 
people is young people, you know. Up 
and down, in Tennessee and A7zztucky, 
the world over, young people is young 
people; that’s a fac’.’’ Here she 
dropped her apron and gave the old 
gentleman rather a blank look, her 
ideas about having run to seed. 

‘‘Madam,’’ said my grandfather, 
with great deference in his tone, ‘‘ you 
speak correctly. Where is my daugh- 
ter?”’ 

‘‘Lord ’a’ mussy, now! Lord ’a’ 
mussy ! you really mustn't. You would 


excite her if you was to go all by your- 
self. Lem-me go. Lem-me tell her. 
She’s in such good sperits, and to be 
took down all of a sudden in this way 
is too much. In such good sperits, in 
such good sperits. You ought to have 
seen her when she come; frisky as a 
kitten. Martha Ann, my Martha Ann, 
said she was a girl after her own heart. 
Martha Ann rund away herself, you 
know. Not that there was any use in 
it; but all these Azztucky girls kept 
coming by here running away, and 
Martha Ann she rund away. Your 
daughter is a jewel, sir, that’s what she 
is. A real red-headed jewel, that’s 
what she is. A little uppish, maybe; 
but Lord, sir, you and me was uppish 
in our times.’’ 

‘‘Madam,’’ says my grandfather, 
still politely, but this time a little more 
firmly, ‘‘where’s my daughter ?’’ 

yes, yes, yes! Oh, indeed; I'll 
go tell her. You carm yourself, now; 
that’s what you do. You be right 
carm, and I'll go up-sta’rs and fetch 
the poor thing down. ‘This all comes 
of making that onery Sam Hester cluck 
of the cote; that’s what it comes from. 
He five mile in the country, and rip- 
roarin’ drunk ev’y night, so it’s dan- 
gerous for civil folks to go ’bout him. 
He's a pretty cluck, I’msho! Let him 
runag’in, and we'll see if folks is tohave 
their rights trompled on forever! Let 
him I'll go right away (seeing 
something in my grandfather’s eye that 
few people cared to see twice). Now, 
sir, if the young feller should come— 
Jess lem-me say one word; don’t look 
that er-way—if the young feller should 
come, you be carm. ‘The persidin’ 
elder is here to-night, which I told the 
young feller—not that I’m ’lectioneer- 
ing—before he went away. ‘The per- 
sidin’ elder’s services is beautiful, jess 
beautiful, sir; ’specially when parents 
is disobedient. Don’t look that er-way. 
The young feller may come in any min- 
ute. He’s been gone after them licenses 
now near two hours, and if he caught 
the cluck middlin’ sober and paid him 
enough extra he may git back all fixed 
any minute. Now, if he does, for 
goodness gracious sake! if he does, 
you be carm. Now, right here in my 
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own house will you promise me? It’s 
my own house, you know. It’s your 
own daughter, you know; your own 
dear daughter, you know. Now, will 
you promise me to be carm? If he 
should come a-bustin right in here on 
you, sir, won’t you be carm?”’ 

‘*Madam,’’ says iny grandfather, 
speaking with particularity,—and he 
understood the king’s English pretty 
well when he had a mind to speak it, — 
‘‘T promise you to be cyarm. I am 
cyarm, madam. It is you—pardon 
me—it is you who are excited. I wish 
to see my daughter. I am a gentle- 
man, and know what is due a gentle- 
man’s daughter. I know also what is 
due the lady under whose roof I am 
stopping. (This with a stately bow. ) 
I am cyarm, madam, and desire to re- 
main cyarm. Should this—ah—person 
arrive, keep him out of the house. It 
is best for all parties that he should not 
undertake to enter. Should he seek 
to force an entrance, madam, over my 
protest, bear in mind I am not answer- 
able for the consequences. I wish to 
be understood on this subject.’’ 

‘*Oh, mercy!’’ says the landlady. 
‘“My goodness! is it so bad as that? 
This isa far worse case than usual. | 
must wake up Martha Ann right 
away.’’ 

‘* Madam,’’ repeated my grandfather 
with emphasis, ‘‘my daughter, if you 
please.’’ 

‘Ves, I will! Yes, Iwill! I’m go- 
ing right now, sir. Ifthe young man 
comes, don’t let him come!’’ And 
with this rather incoherent injunction 
she hastily left the room. 

My grandfather paced up and down 
with measured steps across the bare 
floor of the room. He heard her rap- 
rap-rap! at a door in the hall, and 
speak excitedly to some one within; 
then up-stairs and rap-rap-rap! again 
at another door. Rap-rap-rap! this 
time, and no answer. Rap-rap-rap! 
Bang-bang-bang ! with the fist. Rattle- 
rattle! at the door-knob—still no re- 
ply. My grandfather stopped in his 
walk, and listened attentively. His 
face assumed an ugly expression. Rufe 
slunk in, took a seat on the edge of a 
chair for a few moments, and then 
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slunk out again. Ephraim’s face ap- 
peared once or twice respectfully at 
the door. No impatience on his part, 
no impertinent curiosity, only there to 
see if master wanted anything. 

Rap-rap-rap! RAP-RAP-RAP! RAP! 
RAP! RAP! asif the knocker would 
bring down the house. No response. 

The landlady came down in a flus- 
ter, accompanied this time by round- 
faced, good-natured, passably good- 
looking Martha Ann. 


Drawn by E,W. Kemble. 


‘“Now, do be carm! Now, for good- 
ness’ sake, do be carm!’’ the old lady 


sail to my grandfather. ‘‘This is too 
bad. This young woman must sleep 
sound. Is she deaf, sir? I’ve made 
noise enough to wake the dead. What 
must we do?’’ 

‘Take it carm! Take it carm!’’ says 
Martha Ann, with a decided drawl in 
her voice, and looking herself the 
picture of composure. ‘‘Don’t either 
of you get excited. It’s-not-the-slight- 
est-use-in-the-world. I’ve been all- 
along-here. Be seated !’’ to my grand- 
father, and, strange to say, the old 
gentleman took a seat. ‘‘ Be seated, 
ma! Now, let’s discuss the sit-u-a-tion 
carmly. She’s up-sta’rs and can’t fly 
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out. of the window or sperit herself 
away up the chimbley. You’ve got 
her, old gentleman, and lem-me tell 
you I’m m-i-t-y sorry you have. She’s 
a m-i-t-y lively bird to be caught in 
such a trap, but she is caught and 
that’s enough. She can flutter but 
she carn’t get away. Now, here; now 
don’t get fidgety,’’ seeing my grand- 
father about to rise, and laying her fat 
hand in a motherly way on his knee. 
‘‘Don’t-get-fidgety. It ain’t a bit of 


““WE IS PARENTS.”’ 


use in the world. Now, here; you go 
up-sta’rs slow and regular, and you rap 
on her do’ quiet and deliberate like, 
you know—jess a kind of every-day rap 
—and you speak to her gentle and ’ fec- 
tionate; don’t take her head off, and 
don’t call her out of her name. Talk 
so-o-thin’ to her, and ask her to open 
that do’, sayin’ no manner of harm is 
meant, and bygones will be bygones, 
and -all-that- you know, and mebbe 
she'll open the do’. I don’t know. 
She’s got a red head; but mebbe she 
will. You try it.’’ 

Not intending to carry out these in- 
structions literally, but recognizing the 
importance of using a little. strategy 
and avoiding, if possible, a disturbance 
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in a strange house, my grandfather 
marched up-stairs with the two women 
behind him, and rapped at a door 
which they pointed out to him. It 
was a dignified and gentlemanly rap, I 
am bound to say, and yet it had some- 
how a business sound about it. 

Rap-rap-rap! gently and_ respect- 
fully; a considerable pause, and no 
sound from within. 

Rap-rap-rap! more rapidly and 
sharply; still no tidings from the 
sleeper. 

‘*Catherine!’’ said my grandfather 
in a tone that really was, for him, won- 
derfully mild and conciliatory, not to 
say seductive. ‘‘Catherine!’’ 

There was a slight noise as of some 
one turning over in bed within, but no 
response. 

Rap-rap-rap! this time with decided 
vigor and emphasis, but still no re- 
sponse. 

The old gentleman put his ear to the 
keyhole and distinctly heard the sound 
of some one breathing heavily within. 
It may be an awful thing to say about 
a young lady, but it was distinctly and 
positively a snore that came through 
that keyhole—unmistakably a human 
snore and a well-developed one. When 
my grandfather heard this peaceful 
sound he became, in spite of himself, a 
little excited. 

‘‘Catherine!’’ said he, intending 
again to speak calmly, but pronouncing 
the word this time in a high, sharp 
voice. ‘‘Catherine! You Catherine! 
Don’t you hear me, Catherine? (Whack! 
Whack ! Whack ! with tremendous vim 
that rattled all the windows ’round. ) 
Git up this minute, and open this do’, 
Kate Thackerman. Don’t you hear 
me, Kate? Don’t you recognize my 
voice? You know you do, you impu- 
dent, red-headed hussy !’’ 

‘*Oh, now !”’ says the old lady. ‘‘Oh, 
now, listen at that! Be carm, be carm; 
oh, for goodness’ sake be carm!’’ 

‘*Be carm !’’ says Martha Ann, lay- 
ing her hand, with perfect composure, 
on the old gentleman’s shoulder. ‘‘ Be 
carm! You know you said-you-would.’’ 

‘Fetch me an axe,’’ said my grand- 
father, in loud, imperious tones. ‘‘I’ll 
break the damn’ do’ down!”’ 


Ephraim had been standing at the 
head of the stairway looking on, but 
not participating ; when he heard this 
demand, he disappeared. 

‘*Open this do’, Kit!’’ shouted my 
irate grandfather, in tones loud enough 
to wake the dead. ‘‘ Do you know who 
you’re foolin’ with, gal?’’ 

There was a curious noise from with- 
in that sounded like a mixture of fran- 
tic snort and convulsive giggle, but no 
response came to the summons. The 
old man, unable to restrain himself, 
here gave a vicious kick. 

‘‘Open this do’, Kit!’’ he yelled, 
“Oc 

‘*What’s all this? What's all this?’ 
says an elderly, smooth-faced little gen- 
tleman, stepping briskly from his own 
door into the hall, and doing himself 
up as he came along. ‘‘What’s all 
this?’’ 

‘*Tawful sakes!’’ says the landlady. 
‘*It’s the persidin’ elder! I’m so sorry, 
Brother Skippins, you’ve been broke 
of your rest. This is too bad, now, 
this is too bad; all on account of a de- 
ceitful, red-headed minx. I b’lieve she 
come up here an’ fastened herself in a 
purpose. Oh, Brother Skippins, I’m 
so sorry you’ve been broke of your 
rest.’’ 

‘*Be carm,’’ says Martha Ann, ‘‘ now 
jessbecarm. It’sthebes’ way.’’ (About 
this time Ephraim appeared at the head 
of the stairs with an axe in his hand. ) 
‘If you don’t take that axe straight 
back’’—without changing her drawling 
tone in the least—‘‘I’ll split your head 
open withit.’’ (Exit Ephraim promptly 
with the axe). ‘‘ Now, Brother Skip- 
pins, it’s this er-way. ‘This old gentle- 
man here wants his girl, which is in- 
side. She took out with her feller, you 
see, from A7xztucky—you know how 
girls is—and she’s been overhauled 
right here with the young chap gone 
arfter the license, and-all-that. Now, 
she won’t come out, and pretends to be 
asleep, which is all nonsense, for she’s 
not-asleep-at-all. Now, the old gen 
tleman, he wants to break the do’ down, 
which is all nonsense again, for there 
ain’ t-a-bit-of-use-of-it-in-the-world-an - 
ma-can’t-allow-it. Now, you see how 
it is. Now, what’s the use for us all 
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to stan’ round up here in the hall, like 
a passle of idjuts. Now, less all go 
back down in the parlor an’ talk it over 
fair and smooth, for it’s the bes’ way. 
Now, ain’t it the bes’ way, Brother 
Skippins?’’ 

Brother Skippinssaid it was. He said 
emphatically that it was; so they all 
marched down-stairs again, my grand- 
father not knowing very well what else 
to do. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said my 
grandfather, when they reached the 
parlor, adopting, without perhaps be- 
ing aware of it himself, his grand com- 
pany manners, ‘‘ I have been too lenient 
with this headstrong girl. It has been 
my mistake. I see it plainly. I am 
deeply humiliated by her conduct to- 
night. I—ah—apologize to you all for 
her most outrageous, out-ra-geous be- 
havior.’’ 

‘That’s-all-right,’’says MarthaAnn. 
*‘Now becarm. Now, here. She’s up- 
sta’rs and carn’t git away from you 
‘thout takin’ wings an’ flyin’. You're 


down here an’ carn’t git a-holt of her 
right now’thout breakin’ the do’ down, 


which-you -ain’t-a-goin’-to-do. Now, 
here. Let her stay up thar till mornin’ 
an’ by then she’ll come to her senses ; 
an’ you go to bed an’ sleep till mornin’, 
and by then you'll come to your senses. 
I’m plain, you know; that’s me. Ain’t 
that me, Brother Skippins?’’ (He nod- 
ded his head gravely, as though to sig- 
nify it was.) ‘‘That’s me all over, as 
anybody will tell you. Now, here; you 
go to bed an’ let the house git quiet; 
for it don’t lack so mighty much till 
day now.”’ 

The old gentleman demurred. He 
shook his head not less than forty times, 
vigorously compressing his lips as he 
did so. 

‘* Now, here,’’ says Martha Ann, see- 
ing she had a tough customer to deal 
with. ‘‘She can’t git out at the hall 
do’ for we'd hear her comin’ down the 
steps; besides, the do’ is locked hard 
an’ fast, an’ the key in ma’s pocket. 
She wouldn’t jump out of the up-sta’rs 
winder to make her escape; now you 
know that. Now, you’re bound to ad- 
mit that.’’ 

My grandfather declined to commit 
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himself on this point. He looked at 
her gravely, but neither answered yea 
nor nay. Seeing Ephraim standing in 
the doorway, she appealed to him with 
confidence. 

‘Your young mistress wouldn’t jump 
out of the up-sta’rs winder to git away, 
would she?’’ 

‘*Out’n a balloon, mum,’’ says Eph- 
raim, promptly; ‘‘You don’t know 
Miss Kit.’’ 

‘*Oh, very well,’’ says Martha Ann, 
not at all disconcerted, ‘‘have it that 
erway. Say she’d jump out of a bal- 
loon a mile high, and turn seven hun- 
dred double-somersets a-comin’ to the 
ground; have it that erway. Say she’s 
a witch and can ride a broom-stick over 
the trees. We can watch the house, 
I reckon; we can sholy do that. Now, 
here, old gentleman, you go to bed, and 
I give you my word and honor as a 
lady that I’ll have this house watched 
till plumb day, so there.’’ 

My esteemed grandfather leaned back 
in his chair and, thrusting his hands 
down deep in his trousers pockets, he 
looked calmly from one to another of 
the little group and shook his head. 
He said nothing, but shook his head 
in a very determined way. 

‘Now, here,’’ says Martha Ann; 
‘‘now, I just know what you're think- 
in’ about. You're thinkin’ this is just 
a trick of mine to git you out of the 
way and let the young feller come and 
off with his girl; but it ain’t, at all. 
There ain’t nothin’ tricky about me; 
is there, Brother Skippins?’’ 

The presiding elder shook his head 
earnestly. He was evidently of opin- 
ion there was nothing tricky about 
Martha Ann. 

There - ain’ t-a-thing - in-the -world- 
tricky about me. Now, here, old gen- 
tleman, you’ve caught this girl; you 
wouldn’t’a’ caught me, lem-me tell you, 
but you've caught her. You’ve caught 
her fair and square, and you shall have 
her bright and early in the mornin’, I 
give you my word. You shall have 
her, red head and all, as sho’s my 
name’s Martha Ann Peters. Now, here; 
now you listen to me. You put your 
man at her do’ an’ your nigger at the 
winder outside, or your nigger at the 
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do’ an’ your man at the winder, just 
as you please. You do that, an’ mean’ 
Brother Skippins will set right here in 
the parlor and watch while you go to 
bed and sleep. Now, you sholy can’t 
object to that. Now, you go to bed, 
old gentleman.”’ 

My grandfather heaved a deep sigh, 
looked up at the ceiling, and shook his 
foot industriously. This proposition 
certainly sounded fair enough, but he 
was not inclined to accept it. He did 
not know what might occur in case 
certain company arrived unexpectedly. 

‘* Now, here,’’ says Martha Ann, be- 
coming at last just a little impatient, 
‘‘lem-me tell you what you're thinkin’ 
about, an’ let me tell you what I’ mthink- 
in’ about; for I’m goin’ to out with it 
tight here if it ruins the h-o-w-s-e. 
You’re a-thinkin’ about that young fel- 
ler a-comin’ splungin’ in here terreck- 
ly, knowin’ nothin’ ’bout all this, and 
what fine times you're a-goin’ to have 
a-shootin’ it out with him; that’s what 
you’re a-thinkin’ about. I’m a-think- 
in’—you listen to me, old gentleman 
—I’m a-thinkin’ you and your gal’s 


chap must go somewhar else to do your 


fightin’. You ain’t invited here, nary 
one of you; mind that. You come 
without bein’ bid; and while we keep 
a public house we don’t keep it for 
this business. . I’m plain; that’s me. 
We don’t want no racket here to-night 
nor no curriner’s jury here to-morrer ; 
and if you’re the gentleman you claim 
to be, you’ll behave yourself while 
you’re here. When it gits day, you 
can take your girl, an’ your nigger, 
an’ your fights, all back to A7utucky 
whar you belong.’’ 

These simple but pointed remarks 
made an impression upon my ancestor. 
He was a gentleman, and when you 
appealed to him as a gentleman you 
touched him in a tender place. He felt, 
upon reflection, that he had no right 
to trespass on the landlady’s hospitality 
and use her justly celebrated place of en- 
tertainment asashooting ground, unless 
urgent necessity demanded it. Upon 
the other hand, he had the right and 
it was his duty to make sure that his 
daughter should be forthcoming in 
the morning, and that neither by 
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stratagem nor bold assault should she 
be carried off during the night with- 
out his being present and asserting his 
paternal right in whatever way might 
seem best to him. He, therefore, re- 
quired from the presiding elder his 
solemn word as a gentleman and a 
preacher that he would sit up broad 
awake in the parlor all night, and give 
prompt notice of the slightest disturb- 
ance. He called in Rufe and Ephraim, 
and in a manner well calculated to 
impress each of them with the serious- 
ness of his mission, he stationed the 
first up-stairs in the hall opposite the 
door of the obstreperous Miss Kit, and 
the second in the yard outside under 
her window, with instructions to each 
not to close his eyes or desert his post 
upon peril of his life. These arrange- 
ments concluded,—and it took a good 
while to settle them all to the old 
gentleman’s satisfaction, he being a 
man of system,—he notified the land- 
lady that he believed he was now ready 
to retire, and, she going before him in 
a flustered and excited way, he was 
shown his room. His face, as he saw 
it in the glass after reaching his apart- 
ment, had a rather triumphant look ; 
he was manifestly of opinion that con- 
gratulations were in order. 


V. 


The accommodating and imperturb- 
able Martha Ann, though not particu- 
larly requested to do so by my grand- 
father, determined to sit up and keep 
the presiding elder company during 
the night. The man of God was a 
little nervous at the start, and doubt- 
ful of his ability to cope successfully 
with Steve in case that young gentle- 
man should come in on him all of a 
sudden, raging likealion. He, there- 
fore, accepted with alacrity Martha 
Ann’s proposition to be his partner in 
the night’s vigil, and proposed to her 
that, at the first note of alarm, he 
would take it on himself to run up 
and arouse the old man, while she 
should attempt in friendly parley to 
hold the door against intruders. This 
agreement was readily entered into by 
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the party of the second part, who, to 

say truth, was prepared to hold the 

door of her mother’s castle by some- 

thing more than friendly parley, if oc- 

casion demanded. The lamp was then 

trimmed, a fresh log laid on the fire, 

and she and the elder settled them- 

selves down to await developments and 

to wear out the night in friendly chat. 
The hours dragged by and Steve un- 

accountably lingered. He must have 

had an unusually trying time with the 

befogged county clerk; but surely he 

would arrive presently and then the 

performance would begin. ‘The pre- 

siding elder and Martha Ann discussed 

the lovers and love affairs generally, 

and from that got off naturally onto 

the subject of matrimony. Was it a 

fact that run-away couples were, as a 

rule, happier than those who ‘‘stood 

up’’ at home, and if so, why? Dida 

common squire have the right to marry 

people or were the services of a min- 

ister of the gospel essential when this 

important ceremony was to 

be performed? What was the 

teaching of the Methodist 

church on this subject? (Here 

the elder took the lead, and 

Martha Ann was constrained 

for a while to be a listener. ) 

What did St. Paul have to say 

in this connection, and were 

his views, on the whole, fav- 

orable or unfavorable to matri- 

mony? What a singular cir- 

cumstance it was that Paul 

himself died an old bachelor! 

Here Martha Ann chirped in 

again, having held back as 

long as she could: Was any 

man justifiable, in these en- 

lightened times, in remaining 

an old bachelor when there 

were so many nice girls in the 

country to be had, so to speak, 

for the asking? ‘Thence back 

to Stevé; and what in the 

world was he doing away so 

long while his girl was up- 

stairs waiting for him to come 

in and raise cain? ‘Thence, 

naturally, to the red-headed 

girl herself, and what was she 

doing all this while? Wasn’t 


it singular that she had been still as a 
mouse ever since her father arrived on 
the premises. 

Martha Ann was a most intrepid 
talker. What she lacked in learning 
and argument she made up in con- 
fident assertion, so that she was fairly 
a match for the presiding elder, and 
more than once, by her very persist- 
ency, compelled him to yield a point 
where he knew he was right, but lacked 
the courage to withstand her. They 
were floating comfortably down the 
stream of talk, and waiting for day 
and wondering what had become of 
Steve, when they heard the heavy 
window-blind up-stairs slowly open— 
creak, creak, creak. A sharp but by 
no means unmusical female voice then 
cleft the still night air: 

‘‘ Eph, go away from there, you black 
rascal. How dare you stand round 
under my window that way? Go right 
away, now.”’ 

‘*T dassn’t, Miss Kit. Marse Jeems 
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put me here, mum. I dassn’t go 
way.”’ 

‘‘Ain’t you ashamed,’’—rather more 
softly—‘‘ you mean nigger, after all I’ve 
done for you, too? Ain’t you ashamed 
to watch your young mistress?’’ 

‘‘Yas’m,’’ says Ephraim with per- 
fect candor; ‘‘I is ’shamed, Miss Kit. 
‘Fo’ God I’se ’shamed, but dat don’t 
alter de case. You knows Marse Jeems 
as well asI does. I dassn’t go ’way 
fum here. You done got su’rounded, 
Miss Kit. I never did ’spect to see you 
su’rounded, mum, but you done got 
su’rounded. I devise you to su’ren- 
der.’’ 

‘*Leave there, you black scamp, this 
instant. I’ll have you whipped for this 
impudence the minute I get home. I'll 
have all the hide taken off your back’’; 
and she slammed the window to with 
a bang. 

The presiding elder looked at Martha 
Ann, and Martha Ann looked at the 
presiding elder. The young lady up- 
stairs had a temper; that was certain. 
Between his old master and his young 
mistress the poor nigger standing guard 
in the yard was not in an enviable posi- 
tion. ‘‘He’ll be damned if he does 
and be damned if he doesn’t’’ thought, 
no doubt, the presiding elder to him- 
self; but he was far too polite a man 
to say so to Martha Ann. 

There was a pause of some fifteen 
minutes, and a painful silence had set- 
tled down over the elder and his faith- 
ful co-watcher. Then they heard again 
light footsteps on the bare floor above 
them. This time they could tell it was 
the door that was being lightly opened. 

‘*R-u-f-e, cousin Rufe!’’ 

Rufe scrambled hastily to his feet. 
‘“Y-a-s-m,’’ said he in a husky voice. 
It was evident he had been asleep. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, don’t talk too 
loud! Don’t come too near the door; 
you oughtn’t, you know. Where’s 
Ste—v—e?’’ The shrill whisper stole 
all the way down the stair and insin- 
uated itself into the room where Martha 
Ann and the presiding elder sat, all 
attention. 

‘*Dunno, Cousin Kit. ’Clar’ I dun- 
no,’’ said Rufe, earnestly, in a tone 
which was intended also to be a whis- 
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per, but which sounded like a smoth- 
ered fog-horn. 

‘*Hu—sh—sh—sh! Don’t talk too 
loud; they might hear you.’’ 

There was something delicious ‘and 
thrilling to the poor wretch in having 
this confidential chat with his captiva- 
ting cousin, away up-stairs in the dark, 
with no one else on earth, as he thought, 
to overhear what passed between them. 
In his wildest flight of fancy he had 
never dreamed of finding himself in 
such a situation. He felt faint, and 
drew his breath hurriedly. 

‘*R-u-f-e,’’ came that soft insinuat- 
ing voice again. 

He trembled so violently they could 
feel the quiver down-stairs. It was 
the most thrilling episode of his life. 
‘“Yas'm,’’ he ejaculated at last, again 
in a hoarse, high whisper. 

‘*Cousin Rufe, I must get out of here 
somehow. Something dre-ad-ful has 
happened to Steve; I just know it. 
You go to sleep and let me slip by you 
down-stairs. Won't you, p-l-e-a-s-e?’’ 

He was half a mind to yield, but he 
thought of the terrific anger of a certain 
individual in the morning if he let the 
bird go. 

‘*Can’t, Cousin Kit; Lord’a’ mussy ! 
Ican’t. The old man would murder 
me; he would in fac’.’’ 

‘“‘Never mind him. Do; that’s a 
dear.”’ 

‘*Wh-a-a-a-t mus’ I tell him?’’ 

‘Tell him you were as-l-ee—p, and 
I slipped by you.”’ 

Did the tempter ever come in more se- 
ductive shape? Rufe Thackerman act- 
ually hesitated, and weighed in his slug- 
gish mind the entreaty of his fair cousin. 
He could let her go and run away 
himself from the ire of her father ; there 
would be no fugitive-slave law to bring 
him back. He could do that; yes, he 
could do that. How happy it would 
make her ; how grateful she would be! 
Maybe—oh, Jerusalem !—maybe she 
would give him a kiss in the dark as 
she glided by? Hadn't she just called 
him a ‘‘dear’’? and his knees smote 
together. He would—he would—he 
would no matter what came of 
it he would stand aside and let her 
go. He would do all, risk all, to 
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oblige her. He would forfeit every- 
thing, brave all consequences, but to 
feel the thrill of her near presence as 
she stole by him in the dark to—to—to 
—what? To whom? Ah, there was 
the rub! He was to sacrifice every- 
thing, give up his three square meals 
a day, his beloved setter dog, his exist- 
ence of indolence and ease, and go 
forth a stranger and an outcast, to 
grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
and all for what? Why, that his fair 
cousin might be happy and live in 
clover all her days with that onery 
Steve Carpenter, who, for all his airs, 
wasn’t a bit better than he, Rufe, was. 
This was the plan, was it? This was 
the enticing game in which he, Rufus 
Thackerman, was expected to take a 
hand. His pulse beat more regular- 
ly; the blood circulated more slowly 
through his veins. After all it was 
wrong to betray a trust. Honesty was 
the best policy. On reflection he was 
quite sure of this. Virtue had tri- 
umphed. Rufe had wrestled with the 
tempter and thrown him. He had re- 
sisted the devil and the devil had fled 
from him. His voice, when he spoke, 
was in a wholly different tone from 
that which she had heard but a few 
moments before. 

do, cousin Kit. 
ders is not to go to sleep.”’ 

‘Well, then, I’m coming by you. 
Shut your eyes, I’m coming by you.’’ 

‘*Don’t, don’t, don’t!’’? hearing a 
slight rustling as of something moving 
in his direction. ‘‘Don’t come out 
ver, Cousin Kit; for God’s sake, don’t 
come out yer! This yer’s a awful 
business, but don’t try to run by me, 
if you jis’ please. I shall have to ketch 
holt of you somewhar, an’ call your pa. 
I will, I will. Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!’’ 

There -was a scrimmage, and a hust- 
ling, and a scuffling of feet up-stairs in 
the hall; then a faint little feminine 
scream, and it was evident Miss Kit 
had retreated to her own room. From 
thence her sharp voice was heard in a 
moment : 

‘You mean thing! I’ll pay you for 
this if it takes me a thousand years. 
You miserable sneak! You a Thack- 
erman, indeed! I never saw a Thack- 
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erman that was a sneak; but you’re a 
s-n-e-a-k. You’re put out here to 
watch me, are you? I'll make Steve 
cowhide you when he comes—see if I 
don’t!’’ and she slammed the door so 
hard that she jarred the house. 

The presiding elder looked at Martha 
Ann again, and shook his head gravely. 
‘* Tf Iwas in the old man’s place,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’d let her go.’’ 

All was once more quiet up-stairs. 
‘The conversation in the parlor was re- 
sumed after a little, but it was a flick- 
ering sort of conversation this time, 
springing up and dying out, and then 
springing up again. The blazein the 
big fireplace died low. The elder went 
out to the woodpile and brought in 
some chips and replenished it, but it 
did not last long ; it flickered like the 
conversation. They drew their chairs 
up close to the hearth, speaking but 
seldom now and in disjointed sen- 
tences, and waited, expecting every 
moment Steve would come; but he 
came not. An old rooster in the hen- 
house flapped his wings and crew; 
other roosters, young and old, in the 
hen-house and here and there in the 
shrubbery about the yard, flapped their 
wings and crew. Almost before they 
knew it light began to creep in at the 
parlor shutters. Day was coming once 
more. 

‘That chap ain’t much,’’ said Mar- 
tha Ann, ‘‘or he’d ’a’ been here before 
now. That’sa girl and a half, though, 
upsta’rs; that’s a girl and a half. If 
she’d’a’ gone after those licenses I lay 
she’d ’a’ got back before this,’’ and 
she gave one of those frightful yawns 
which none but a very sleepy woman 
can perpetrate—and live. 

The old gentleman came down with 
deliberate tread ; everybody woke up; 
there was bustle and stir all ’round. 
It was broad day now, and the sun 
was showing his face over the hill to 
the east. There was no sign of Steve, 
and there had been no sign of him or 
word from him during the night. 

My grandfather picked his teeth in 
the tavern parlor after an early break- 
fast and, though wearing a serious ex- 
pression, he looked satisfied. Things, 
on the whole, had turned out much 
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better than he could have expected. 
He had taken Steve Carpenter to be a 
lad of spirit, but now it was evident 
he was an arrant coward. He must 
have returned during the night and, 
ascertaining the situation, prudently 
kept himself out of the way. This 
was wise, no doubt, but what would 
Kit think of it? If he had come up 
like a man and demanded her he could 
have made things lively for awhile, 
there was no denying that. What a 
scrimmage there would have been. Miss 
Kit—who was of Thackerman blood— 
and Steve on the one hand; himself 
and Rufe—who didn’t count for much 
—and his slave Ephraim, on the other. 
How such a fray would have resulted 
no man could tell. The tale would 
have been worth listening to afterwards, 
no matter which side won the victory. 
But Steve had shown the white feather; 
he had failed to put in an appearance 
when his presence was most ardently 
desired and expected, and after that 
the old gentleman felt sure it would be 
useless for him to put in an appearance 
again where Miss Kit was. Things 
might safely be left to her in future ; 
she would as soon marry a thief as a 
coward, 

Feeling that the match had not only 
been broken off for this occasion, but 
that Mr. Stephen Carpenter had cooked 
his goose once and for all, my grand- 
father, as he stood in the tavern parlor 
after breakfast, had excellent reason to 
be satisfied. He determined to exercise 
great forbearance with his daughter 
when she came down. Her conduct 
during the night, which Rufe had re- 
ported to him, had certainly been both 
unaccountable and inexcusable, but she 
would doubtless be in a different humor 
this morning. He would wait; he would 
not hurry her. It must be very em- 
barrassing for her to have to come down 
and face her justly indignant parent, 
but she would come of her own accord 
after a little. ‘The game was lost, and 
Kit was too sensible a girl not to accept 
the inevitable. He lighted a cigar and 
walked the floor calmly, watching the 
little puffs of smoke as they curled up- 
ward toward the ceiling. 

An hour, two hours, elapsed. The 
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old gentleman consulted his watch a 
good many times. Patience is an esti- 
mable quality, but there is a limit, we 
are told, beyond which it ceases to be 
a virtue. 

The presiding elder came in. ‘‘My 
dear sir,’’ he said to my grandfather, 
‘*T am told that your wayward child 
has at last concluded to make her ap- 
pearance. Before she does so let me 
entreat you to place upon yourself all 
the restraint of which your nature is 
capable. Reflect, sir, that it is natural 
for young persons to be somewhat wild 
and capricious, and that, in all proba- 
bility, the exercise of leniency and for- 
bearance now would be far more effec- 
tive in restoring your child to a peni- 
tent and submissive frame of mind than 
could the infliction from you of the se- 
verest reprimand.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ said my grandfather, reply- 
ing with such asperity as to abash the 
elder, ‘‘ your advice is doubtless well 
meant and I pardon it in one of your 
cloth; but do you suppose, sir, that I 
do not know what is proper and be- 
coming toward my own daughter? Ido 
not wish to treat one of your calling 
with rudeness, but I have to request 
that you leave the settlement of this 
strictly family matter to those immedi- 


‘ately concerned.’’ 


In the course of about fifteen min- 
utes, the landlady appeared, jingling 
her keys nervously in her hand as 
she came into the room. ‘‘Now,’’ she 
said to the old gentleman, ‘‘be carm, 
be carm. For goodness gracious sake, 
be carm.”’ 

Martha Ann followed closely behind 
her mother. She laid her hand on my 
grandfather’s shoulder and appealed to 
him in tones which were at once molli- 
fying and calculated to stimulate him 
to self-control. 

‘* Be-just-as-carm-as-you-can. She’s 
a-comin’-right-now.”’ 

The door up-stairs opened. They 
heard a rapid step along the hall-way. 
It reached the head of the stair; tip, 
tip, tip, here it came down. There 
was a pause of some moments at the 
foot, a clearing of the throat, a brisk 
step or two forward, and a tall, red- 
headed girl, of fine face and figure, 
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stood in the door-way. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she advanced toward 
my respected grandfather, with eyes 
directed straight into his and right 
hand extended cordially for greeting. 

‘‘Why, howdy, Uncle Jimmy. What 
in the world are you doing here?’’ 

It was Lucy Cooley. 

My astonished ancestor gazed sternly 
down upon her—and swallowed a great 
many times. He neglected to take her 
extended hand, and his face grew as red 
as his hair. 

‘*Whar’s Kit?’’ he managed at last 
to ejaculate. 

‘Kit? Kit Thackerman? Kit’Thack- 
erman, Uncle Jimmy? Why, I haven’t 
seen Kit Thackerman for goodness 
knows how long. Lem-me see; lem- 
me see. The last time I saw Kit 
Thackerman—,’’ and directing her 
large, innocent eyes now toward those 
of the presiding elder, who sat twirling 
his thumbs and beholding her in bewil- 
derinent, she fell into a brown study. 

‘Lucy Cooley,’’ said my justly indig- 
nant grandfather, ‘‘if you wa’n’t a 
white gal, I’d thrash you,’’ and he 
stalked out of the room. 

Miss Lucy Cooley looked at the pre- 
siding elder, and a faint smile played 
over her lips ; the presiding elderturned 
helplessly to the landlady, and the 
landlady turned helplessly to Martha 
Ann. 

‘* Well, I-do-declare!'’ says Martha 
Ann. ‘‘ Well, this-does-beat-all !’’ 


VI. 


When Steve Carpenter left the brick 
tavern something after ten o’clock at 
night, and set off to find the drunken 
county clerk,—who held office in Coop- 
ertown but slept five miles beyond that 
place in the country,—for some unac- 
countable reason he took at the very start 
the wrong end of the road, and, instead 
of going toward Coopertown, he set his 
face toward Leesburg and went gallop- 
ing in that direction as fast as ever he 
could go. Leesburg, as said, was and is 
twenty-five miles from Coopertown and 
twenty miles from the brick tavern 
which stood on the road between these 
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two places; and that Mr. Steve Carpen- 
ter should turn his back on Coopertown, 
whitherward he had been journeying 
for some hours, and suddenly set out 
in all haste in the opposite direction 
was a most unaccountable circumstance 
indeed. He did, however; and, being 
mounted on a fresh horse hired from 
the landlady at the inn, he put the 
miles behind him quite rapidly, I can 
assure you. 

Thesame moon that accompanied my 
misguided grandparent in his chase, 
and had impressed Ephraim unfavor- 
ably, was now going right along with 
Steve Carpenter, lighting up most of 
the road to encourage him, flinging 
deep shadows across his path now and 
then in the bottoms to remind him that 
there are dark places to be met with 
occasionally in the journey of life, but 
smiling on him at every possible chance 
in the friendliest way in the world. It 
was a good, round, jolly face the Man 
in the Moon showed Steve that night, 
and it said to him as plainly as it could 
that it was with him at heart, and 
wished him good luck, and cordially 
approved of the mission on which he 
was bent. So he jogged along, whist- 
ling now, singing a little now, occa- 
sionally breaking out into fits of the 
most immoderate laughter all on the 
lonely highway by himself. Thus on 
this most memorable occasion did the 
light-hearted Steve Carpenter journey 
to Leesburg. 

A few miles before reaching the Cum- 
berland river he got into the hill coun- 
try. The firm road had been piked 
with metal from the furnaces, crushed 
smooth by the wagons that traveled it 
daily. On eitherside lay shining pieces 
of ore that glistened in the moonlight 
like silver, and made Steve half believe 
he had come upon enchanted ground 
and was about to become possessed ot 
a fortune as well as a wife. Now and 
thena great glare went up froma furnace 
stack, or close to the road dark figures 
moved about, watching a smoulder- 
ing charcoal pit. He halted not, how- 
ever, you may depend upon it, to parley 
at any of these places but urged his 
galloping steed straight on for Lees- 
burg. As he reached, a little after 
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midnight, the summit of a high ridge 


up which he had been climbing for some 
time, the full moon lit up the country 
all around and he saw before him the 
shining Cumberland, winding in and 


out among the hills. He raised his hat 
and gave a wild hurrah at the sight, 
and galloping as light of heart as a 
schoolboy down the road into the val- 
ley, he soon drew rein upon its very 
banks. 

Close by the crossing a ferryboat 
slept and sloshed inthe water. Through 
the little window of a little cabin at one 
end, a feeble light was shining and danc- 
ing up and down on the rippling waves. 
High up on the hill across the stream 
lay the town of Leesburg, dead asleep. 
A little way off on his own side stood 
what he took to be the ferryman’s house, 
and thitherward, after a little, he bent 
his steps, leading his horse. As he 
approached he saw two dark objects, a 
larger and a smaller one, inside the yard 
by the fence ; and acheerful nicker, not 
wholly unfamiliar, greeted him as he 
walked up. Going up to the fence, and 
laying his hand on the topmost rail, he 
looked over and smiled. The two dark 


objects before him were, unmistakably, 
Billy Van Buren and the sorrel mule. 

‘*Tong-looked for come at last,’’ said 
Billy Van Buren, as plain as a horse 
could speak, as he laid his nose in a 
friendly way on the fence for Steve to 
stroke. 

All around the house was still. A 
dog came out from under it, wagging 
his tail, but made no noise. Within— 
though Steve could not know it—slept 
Miss Kit in a deep, soft feather bed; and 
in the same room, on a pallet made down 
on the hard floor, Calline slumbered and 
snored away her earthly troubles. 

Steve sat down on a log at the wood- 
pile, still holding his horse by the rein, 
and with serenity of mind and laxity 
of muscle drank in the scene before him, 
for he was tired and happy. With chin 
in hands and elbows resting on knees he 
gazed affectionately for some moments 
at Billy Van Buren on the other side of 
the fence, now apparently dozing with 
dejected head in the corner. Whata 
horse this Billy Van Buren was! Of 
all the horses that had ever breathed, 
where was there another like to him? 
How many miles, with his long fox-lope, 
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had he traveled since dusk last even- 
ing! Up and down how many hills, 
through dark bottoms, across how many 
creeks and streams, never fagging,never 
needing whip or sharp word, had he 
borne his precious burden to set her 
down at last, hero that he was, safely at 
the trysting-place! And what a bright, 
sweet, adorable world was this he found 
himself in anyway ! 

So dreamed or dozed or vaguely fan- 
cied Steve Carpenter as, half asleep 
from fatigue and half awake from bliss, 
he sat on the log and gazed in unre- 
strained admiration upon Billy Van 
Buren. ‘The sorrel mule, also faithful 
companion in the long night’s ride, 
came in for a part of his gratitude and 
respect. Steve knew exactly the route 
they had taken. Had it not all been 
planned in advance? Nay, now that 
the statute of limitations would bar any 
prosecution, may it not as well be con- 
fessed that the ingenious and adventur- 
ous Miss Lucy Cooley had arranged the 
whole scheme for the lovers, in her fer- 
tile brain some weeks before it was car- 
ried into execution; and had, with ar- 
gument and entreaty,—backed up by 
that able advocate, Cupid,—at last 
persuaded Miss Kit to take part in it; 
never, let us hope, to the regret of 
the last-mentioned young lady. Is it 
not written in the chronicles of the 
Carpenters how, while Miss Lucy 
Cooley danced at the country store and 
placed her red head freely on exhi- 
bition along the highway, thus entic- 
ing my respected and not-easily-fooled 
grandparent to follow her, the old 
man’s daughter, with her dusky hand- 
maiden—bound from the start for 
Leesburg—merely crossed the Cooper- 
town road when they reached it, going 
like mad and following a_less-fre- 
quented and more direct route than 
that taken by Steve, and reached the 
ferry opposite the old town some hours 
ahead of him. 

Steve knew in advance how it was 
all to be done, and with the living wit- 
nesses before him, he knew now how it 
all had been done. He was tired and 
sleepy and things were getting a little 
hazy around him, but he knew very well 
how it all had been done. ‘Therefore 
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Steve was happy. Therefore his heart 
overflowed toward everybody, and he 
was partially in love with everything— 
horse, mule, Calline, MissCooley—that 
had had any hand in, or at all contrib- 
uted to, the blessed consummation 
which had at last made him, and would 
undoubtedly keep him for the re- 
mainder of his existence, the happiest 
soul on this or surrounding planets. 
Where, then, was there ever such an- 
other horse as this horse, or such an- 
other mule as this mule, or such another 
noble specimen of the feminine African 
as Calline, or such another strategist 
as the admirable Miss Cooley, or—ah 
me! ah me!—such another blessed 
compound of all that was sweet, lovely, 
and adorable, as—as—why name her 
even in his very thoughts, seeing there 
was but one? 

Fastening his own steed outside the 
fence, and leaving him to cultivate a 
not too close acquaintance with. the 
mule and the president’s namesake, he 
went back to where the boat was tied 
and lay rocking up and down in the 
water. He knocked sharply — once, 
twice, thrice—at the little make-believe 
of a door that was supposed to afford 
admission into the little make-believe of 
a cabin at the farther end. (It was 
about the same time at which my 
grandfather was knocking as sharply, 
but perhaps not quite so cheerfully, at 
another door.) Steve heard heavy 
breathing, and mumbling, and mutter- 
ing within. He knocked again, this 
time with a little more vim, and, be- 
fore he was aware that anything was 
approaching, the little door was thrust 
suddenly open against his legs, and a 
very small boy shot swiftly out, heels 
foremost like an animal backing from 
its hole, and running thus on hands 
and knees about half-way across the 
boat, stood up quickly, rubbing his 
eyes and batting them at the stranger. 
He was a queer little specimen of a 
boy, very small, one could see, for his 
age; not a dwarf, but simply what is 
called, in those parts, a runt. When 
he came partially to himself he went 
to the edge of the boat and leaning 
over washed his face in the river, wip- 
ing it with his coat-sleeve—for he had 
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on his coat, and evidently had not 
divested himself of his raiment upon 
retiring. ‘This done he took his seat 
on a low bench by the side of the little 
cabin, and sat gaping and batting his 
eyes at Steve, saying nothing, and with 
apparently no desire for conversation. 

‘*This is you, is it?’’ says Steve, by 
way of opening up an interview which 
might lead to a more perfect under- 
standing with his new acquaintance. 

‘This is me,’’ said the little boy. 

‘“You own this vessel, I presume,’’ 
says Steve, who felt somehow in a 
facetious and bantering humor this 
morning. 

‘“My pap do,”’ said the little boy. 

‘*Run and call your pap.’’ 

The little boy did not budge. 

‘‘Ain’t you going?”’ 

‘*N-a-w.”’ 

Steve ran his hand down in his 
pocket and pulled out a large, round, 
and particularly bright silver dollar. 
When the boy saw it his eyes glistened. 

‘‘Ain’t you going?’’ 

‘‘My pap don’t ’low me to wake 
him in the night. But ef you want 
to cross the river, thar’s the skift; I 
kin take you over in that.’’ 

Without another word the dollar 
dropped into the outstretched hand of 
the young navigator, and slid from 
thence into his capacious pocket. He 
at once began loosening the chain 
that held the skiff to the bank, and in 
less than ten minutes they were pad- 
dling across the Cumberland. 

Steve did not have the reputation of 
being a very fine business man, but no 
routine lawyer or bank cashier could 
have reeled off business as he did that 
night. He waked up the county clerk, 
and with a little smooth talk and a 
little extra pay for extra trouble in- 
duced that official to go at once to the 
court-house and issue a license, author- 
izing any regular ordained minister of 
the gospel, or other legally qualified 
person, to solemnize the rite of matri- 
mony between Stephen Carpenter, Esq., 
and a certain young lady whose name, 
from motives of delicacy, we shall at 
present refrain from mentioning. He 
woke up an accommodating old minis- 
ter and extracted a promise from him to 
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be in readiness and await their coming 
soon after daylight. He went to the 
Leesburg hotel, and, after nearly shak- 
ing the head off. the colored porter, in 
his effort to rouse him, he ordered the 
best breakfast the town could afford 
for himself, wife (O shame, where 
was thy blush?), and maid-servant. 
He did all these things in a brisk, 
methodical way not to be sufficiently 
admired; and, in less than an hour 
from the time he set foot on the south 
bank of the Cumberland, he was back ~ 
at the river again, ready to take his 
seat in the rear end of the skiff and be 
paddled over by the small boy to the 
ferryman’s house—and paradise. 

Lights were shining through all the 
numerous cracks of the log dwelling 
as he came up this time. The ferry- 
man was standing out on the doorstep, 
stretching and yawning. There was 
a stir in somebody’s room, and he 
heard Calline’s everlasting tongue a- 
going. Far away in the east was just 
discernible a faint streak of day. The 
sparkling stars, that had studded all 
the sky, were slowly paling; a thin, 
gray mist hung over the Cumberland, 
and rested like a bridal veil on the dim 
hills beyond. Of a sudden a rooster 
flapped and crew, as his brother was 
flapping and crowing at the brick tav- 
ern twenty miles away. 

Steve nodded a cheerful good morn- 
ing to the ferryman and at once pro- 
ceeded to work again, for the business 
in hand was by no means accomplished. 
He saddled his own horse, and, going 
inside the yard, performed the same 
menial service for the sorrel mule, fas- 
tening Calline’s saddle upon him. He 
then lifted tenderly from the fence, 
where it had reposed during the night, 
a dainty little thing in the way of a 
side-saddle, scalloped and quilted and 
set off with red strings and other finery, 
and, having deposited it gently upon 
the back of Billy Van Buren, respect- 
fully buckled the girt beneath. This 
done he took his seat once more on the 
log at the woodpile, and looked wist- 
fully toward a certain door, over the 
rude sill of which his heart told him 
somebody would step presently. 

She came at last, with springy tread, 
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and face fresh as the dawn ; she stepped 
forth from under the humble roof that 
had sheltered her during the night, and 
greeted with a smile the outside world 
that waited her. They came—Calline, 
with ceaseless flow of talk, the ferry- 
man’s family, smiling and wishing 
them all good luck, the friendly house- 
dog, wagging his tail and asking rec- 
ognition—they were all about him ere 
he knew it, but he noted none of these. 
He saw but her, the brave girl who 
had ridden forty miles through the 
lonely night to meet him, and, gentle- 
man that he was, he lifted his hat in- 
stinctively from his head, while the 
unbidden tears rose and filmed his eyes. 

With the grace of a cavalier he lifted 
her lightly from the ground and placed 
her once more in her seat on her faith- 
ful horse. Once more they were up 
and away—this time with slow pace 
descending the hill to the boat. They 
embarked their fortunes on this stately 
vessel—the sorrel mule with grave 
apprehensions as to his own safety, in 
spite of the loud assurance of his rider 
that no harm should befall him. They 


pulled out across the Cumberland with 
gratitude, let us hope, in their hearts 
toward the Maker of this bright world, 
inhaling the first fresh breath of the 
morning, the splashing and low ripple 
of the water making sweet music in 


their ears. They climbed the steep, 
long hill that led to the town; silent 
themselves, while the garrulous hand- 
maiden behind them, with glib tongue, 
re-traveled the road her mistress and 
herself had journeyed the night before, 
and recounted to inattentive ears, and 
often with unladylike expletives, their 
many moving accidents by flood and 
field. 

Daylight had come. It was shining 
through the cracks of the shutters at 
the red brick tavern, and falling in light 
streaks upon Martha Ann and the pre- 
siding elder as they waited and watched 
for Steve. It was lighting up the pil- 
low of my too confident grandfather 
there, who was awakening and making 
preparation to take his truant daughter 
home. It was peeping between the 
eyelids of the wicked Lucy Cooley, 


who, beleaguered near by in her upper 
chamber, was congratulating herself on 
the success of her stratagem, and, with 
her mind on this same truant daughter, 
was inwardly rejoicing that ‘‘ red foxes 
were hard to catch.’’ It fell, as the 
little world around Leesburg was be- 
ginning to stir, on Catherine Thacker- 
man and the rascal Steve—my father 
and my mother—sitting on horseback 
in the highway, but hand in hand and 
reverently intent, while a gray-haired 
old man before them, with bared head 
and earnest voice, was reading solemn 
words from the Book of Books. 

Faint but full-orbed, in the far-off 
west, the cold, gray moon went down; 
the rosy east flushed like a bride, and 
in a burst of splendor the glorious sun 
uprist. His first rich ray, flashing 
above the tree-tops, lit up with sudden 
glow the peaceful face of the old min- 
ister, illumined the pages of the sacred 
volume in his hand, and rested like a 
fatherly blessing on the red head of her 
who was Kit Thackerman. 

The sun wasup. At his royal com- 
mand the mists that had overhung the 
river and the town were lifting and 
drifting away. A thousand joyous birds, 
opening wide their little throats, were 
pouring forth happy morning hymns 
to God. On every blade and leaf, as 
if dumb nature smiled through thank- 
ful tears, glistened the sparkling dew- 
drops. ‘The world was fragrant and 
fresh and beautiful, as when the first 
man and the first woman, wedded by 
the voice of the Creator, looked out 
from Paradise upon it. 

The sun is up. The last words of 
the venerable man of God, in low and 
tremulous benediction, have died away; 
and, bending before him still in the 
highway, hand in hand, husband and 
wife, there they sit. As thus with 
reverent heads they bow, from yon wide 
door the tavern boy steps forth, and, 
with vigorous pull of rope and loud 
alarum, rings thebreakfast bell. While 
yet it clangs and throbs, sending the 
echoes on from hill to hill, as if these 
were but actors on some mimic stage 
and he the prompter—lo! the curtain 
falls. 
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BY ELIZABETH M’ALLISTER LEYDEN. 


T was not many years ago 
—any mountaineer in that 
( region can still tell you of 
Aye the occurrence with minute 
detail—that George Dick- 
son headed a raid upon the 
illicit distilleries of Haber- 
sham and Rabun counties, 

in the northeastern part of Georgia. 
He was not eminently successful. 
Considering the fact that these ‘‘ stills’’ 
abound so in that rocky country where 
corn is the only thing which can be 
persuaded to grow, and whisky the 
most lucrative export into which this 
product may be converted, and con- 
sidering, moreover, his native ability, 
Mr. Dickson’s lack of success was 
remarkable. By his associates it was 


sneeringly hinted that he had been too 
much occupied in ‘‘ sparking a cracker 
girl’’ to pay the attention to his busi- 


ness which it demanded. 

But he completely demolished one 
still, that of Jabez Bently on the 
western slope of Hickory-nut Moun- 
tain, about six miles from Tallulah 
Falls. The worm was broken, the tubs 
smashed, and the contents poured on 
the ground ; while the remains of the 
worm, together with Bently, were car- 
ried triumphantly to Atlanta. There 
these remains were exhibited as spoils 
of war, going to prove by their pres- 
ence in the Custom House, that the 
Internal Revenue Law was being ably 
enforced; and Bently, another spoil, 
was lodged in Fulton County Jail, to 
serve out a term of three months in 
lieu of a hundred dollars fine. 

Bently was no amiable prisoner. He 
was a fierce, savage mountaineer of 
forty or forty-five, with fixed views on 
the subject of the whisky tax, and de- 
cidedly original but equally fixed opin- 
ions concerning the privileges of every 
free-born American. ‘These he venti- 
lated, with many oaths, both at the 
time of his arrest and subsequently. 

He also declared his intention ‘‘ter 


let daylight inter that thar low-down, 
or’nary cuss whar busted thar-ar cop- 
per worm, jess ez owdacious ez ef hit 
war common wood-truck.’’ Dickson 
had committed this deed of vandalism, 
and it incensed Bently much more than 
the arrest. 

‘“’Tat-ar whole blessed worm,’’ he 
growled with savage persistence, ‘‘ war 
pyo copper, an’ tuck a dern-sight mo’ 
money out’n my breeches pocket th’n 
that thar revenuer’s whole kyarkase 
wuz wuth, hide an’ taller flung in. An’ 
I swar,’’ he howled, his wrath waxing 
fiercer as he dwelt upon his injuries, 
‘‘T be blame ef I do’t git even, ef hit 
teks a yur! I be a-gwine ter bust his 
sap-haid same ez he busted that thar 
still! [’lll’arn’im! A passell o’ dern, 
sneakin’, thievin’ cowards, them rev- 
enuers, nohow!”’ 

But small attention was paid to these 
threats. They were attributed to the 
heat of the moment, and nothing more 
was thought of them. Afterwards they 
were recalled with startling distinct- 
ness. 

Three months after this occurrence 
the season at Tallulah Falls was at its 
height. The little mountain village 
swarmed with visitors, and the two 
hotels were overflowing with guests. 

It was after ten one August night, 
and at the Cliff House a number of 
couples were dancing in the dining- 
room, converted each evening into a 
ball-room. On the opposite side of the 
house, the parlors overlooked the falls 
and rapids of that wild tempestuous 
little stream which the Indians called 
‘*Tallulah,’’ the terrible. ‘‘Terrible,’’ 
indeed, as it rushes on between banks 
that rise in sheer cliffs of a thousand 
feet, dashing madly over precipices, 
and, in impotent fury, beating itself 
into billows of surging foam against 
those everlasting rocks. 

A crowd of young people were in the 
parlors, and George Dickson was of 
that number. There had been music, 
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both instrumental and vocal, and Dick- 
son, seated in one of the open windows, 
Was encoring enthusiastically. 

Suddenly, above the merry voices 
inside, above the stringed band wailing 
out a Strauss waltz in the temporary 
ball-room, above the roar of the water, 
which, from the still night-air without, 
sounded like the rumbling of distant 
thunder, came distinctly the sound 
of a pistol shot. Those in the room, 
terribly startled, saw, to their horror, 
George Dickson throw up his hands 
wildly, and then fall forward heavily 
upon the floor, lifeless. The red blood 
trickled from a tiny bullet-hole in the 
back of his head, and spread slowly 
upon the carpet like a living, sentient 
thing. 

The excitement was intense. Only 
the day before, Jabez Bently had re- 
turned to the mountains, and so certain 
was everyone of his guilt, and feeling 
ran so high that, could he have been 
found, he would undoubtedly have 
been lynched. 

But he could not be found. The 
mountains in Rabun county are natural 
fortresses, and men from the city, un- 
acquainted with their caves, their cliffs, 
their hollows and coves, stand no chance 
against one who has been born, reared, 
and has passed his whole life among 
their fastnesses. His flight was ac- 
cepted as a tacit confession of guilt, 
and the night was passed in search, 
but to no avail. 

In the parlors and on the broad ve- 
randas of the hotel the subject was 
discussed with heat, and with much 
calmness and deliberation by the natives 
who congregated around the saloons 
and stores. 

In the door of a small building, which 
did double duty as grocery store in front 
and post-office in the rear, a crowd of 
mountaineers were chewing tobacco and 
venting their opinions with as much ex- 
citement as ever stirred their lethargic 
blood. AbnerWhite,a veteran of eighty, 
the prophet and general authority of 
‘*Ole Hick’ry-nut,’’ was, as usual, the 
spokesman of the occasion. 

‘Waal, I ca-an’t say ez I, fur one, 
wuz sot back none.’’ He was address- 
ing his respectful audience in his slow, 


nasal twang. ‘‘I lowed f’um the jump 
ez Jabez war boun’ fur ter lay ’im out, 
ef hit tuck ten yur, let ’lone jess three 
mont’. ‘The idee what bangs my time 
air, what in the name o’ Moses the 
durned idjit kem a-foolin’ ’roun’ these 
hyar parts ag’in fur, arter Jabez done 
swo’ fur ter kill ’im, ef he ever got ary 
sort o’ purchase on’im. Hit jess flus- 
trates me ter see w'at owdacious fools 
some creeters kin mek o’ tharse’ves. 
Dog my cats, ef hit don’t hook like the 
man war jess a-honin’ arter bein’ kilt!”’ 

‘Thar hain’t no kind o’ reason fur 
‘lowin’ how ez Jabez kilt ‘im yit,’’ an- 
swered a quiet voice out of the gloom. 

‘Who's that thar?’ demanded the 
old man. ‘‘Oh, hit’s you-uns, air it, 
Zeke? Wa-al, who ye ‘low mought ha’ 
did it thin?’’ 

‘‘Don’t be up ter min’in’ what Zeke 
Cleghorn says ’bout hit,’’ another man 
rejoined. ‘‘Him an’ Jabez air sich fas’ 
frien’s, ef he seen Jabez shoot down the 
revenuer, he’d ’low the shootin’ irons 
up an’ went off by tharse’ ves.”’ 

‘*Wall, hain’t nobody a-blamin’ Ja- 
bez,’’ Abner responded good naturedly. 
‘“Thar hain’t no call fur ter git on yo’ 
yur, Zeke. 


Ary man’s got a right fur 

ter kill a creeter fur bustin’ up his still 

an’ slingin’ ’im in jail ter boot.’’ 
‘“They ca-an’t never convict ‘im 0’ 
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nothin’,’’ answered the same quiet 
voice, though with a shade of anxiety 
in it. 

“T dunno. Ev’dence ‘pears plum 
ag’in’im. An’ they mought find the 
shootin’ irons on ‘im,’’ ventured some 
one. 

‘‘Shucks!’’ answered Abner White, 
spitting disdainfully on the ground. 
*“You-uns don't ’low thar’s a creeter 
on the mounting what's got sense 
‘nough ter holler when he’s dog-bit, 
‘ud keep a shootin’ iron on ‘im this 
clost ter the Talluly River? W’y, man, 
whar’s yo’ gumption? ‘The shootin’ 
iron what kilt that thar revenuer, no 
marter who helt it, air a-sailin’ down 
‘long o’ the river, or else hit’s at the 
bottom o’ the Gran’ Kassum. Ev’ ry- 
body knows the sun never gits any- 
whar nigh the bottom o’ hit.’’ 

At this point Ezekiel Cleghorn 
emerged from the darkness where he 
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had been standing, and walked off up 
the white sandy road where it wound 
into the deep slope of the mountain, 
with a nervous air which drew upon 
him the criticism of his companions, and 
attracted their attention from the subject 
of the murder, temporarily at least. 

‘‘Zeke’s 'peared kind o’ quar ever 
sence he got married,’’ one of the men 
remarked. ‘‘ He hain’t never been the 
same in nothin’, cep’ in’ his likin’ fur 
Jabez Bently. Them two wus alluz 
icss like brothers f'um the time they 
wuz kids.’’ . 

‘That thar kems uv a man forty yur 
ole an’ better marryin’ a slip uv a gal, 
an’ a valley ’oman at that,’’ rejoined 
Abner White, oracularly. ‘‘I hain’t 
cot nothin’ agin Kit. She’s a plum 
likely gal, ef she air kind o’ stuck up 
an’s got her haid sot on warrin’ shoes, 

we-uns kin kind o’ look over sich, 
bein’ she’s so well-favored. But ye 
ca-an’t go agin nater. Hit hain’t nater 
for a valley gal uv sixteen, whar’s pur- 
tier ’n ary picter ye ever seed, ter be 
amarryin’ uv a mounting man ez ole 
cy Zeke Cleghorn. Hit hain’t nater.’’ 

“They du say,’’ ventured one of the 
men in a lowered tone, ‘‘ez her gran’- 
pap war a Jew-peddler, an’ that kind 
o sot the valley boys agin her. An’ I 
lev hearn ez thar wuz a teown chap—’’ 
Ile paused irresolutely. 

‘“Whyn't ye go on ?’’ demanded old 
White, sharply. ‘‘Spit it out, man.”’ 

‘‘Wa-al, I kind o’ hated ter tell it,’ 
the man continued with an embarrassed 
laugh, ‘‘’kase I ca-an’t swar ter it. I 
hearn ez this teown chap, what must 
ha’ been a or’nary vilyun, wuz plum 
sweet on Kit an’ her on him, but he 
warn't a-keerin’ fur ter marry her, an’ 
went off an’ left her tollerble sudden at 
the een’. Not long atterwardt Zeke 
Cleghorn fell heels over head in love 
‘long uv her, an’ they wuz married in 
less time ’n hit teks ter tell it.”’ 

The old man gave a bitter laugh. 

Ef that thar air the true word,’’ he 
commented, ‘‘I hain't s’ prised ez Zebe 
does quare. Zebe hain’t no tame man, 
an’ he air bodaciously in love long o’ 
his wife.’’ 

‘The coroner’s inquest over the body 
o! George Dickson, held the next day 
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in the hotel parlors, was crowded al- 
most to suffocation. Detectives and 
officers had arrived by the noon train 
and served to swell the crowd. Every 
door and window was blocked by stal- 
wart mountaineers, and their intense, 
earnest faces, which in their most jovial 
humors rarely showed a gleam of mirth, 
lent an added solemnity to the scene. 

When the verdict had been rendered, 
and the crowd was slowly thinning, a 
tall, slender woman, evidently belong- 
ing to the mountains, was seen gazing 
intently down at the face of the corpse. 
In spite of her rusticity, she was a con- 
spicuous figure. Her dress was coarse 
and scant; her shoes—for, unlike the 
other mountain women, she wore shoes 
—were coarse and ill-fitting, a dark cal- 
ico sun-bonnet hung back off her head 
on her shoulders, the strings held loose- 
ly with one slender brown hand beneath 
her chin. But the bare head disclosed 
was well-shaped and covered with a 
mass of curling blue-black hair which 
ended in a thick braid at her waist; the 
face was oriental in its coloring and con- 
tour—the oval outlines, the long black 
eyes, the full red lips, the nose thin- 
nostrilled and slightly aquiline, the 
rich color which came and went in her 
ivory-tinted cheeks. Her body was 
slender and graceful, and she held her- 
self with an air that marked her as very 
different from the awkward, shambling 
country women with whom she was 
associated. 

So long did she stand gazing down 
on the face of the dead, that the atten- 
tion of one of the detectives was at- 
tracted towards her. Finally he saw 
two large tears trickle down her face 
and fall softly on the hand holding the 
bonnet-strings. 

‘*What do you know of that man?”’ 
he demanded abruptly. 

The woman was startled from her 
rigidity, but in an instant she turned 
on him her long narrow eyes, showing 
little more than two lines of dark bril- 
liant brown. 

‘*Nothin’,’’ 
edly. 

‘Then why were you crying?”’ 

‘‘T warn’t a-cryin’,—leas’ ways I 
warn’t a-aimin’ ter. An’ ef I war, ary 


she answered compos- 
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body kin shed a few tears over a daid 
man, I recken, an’ him shot down sud- 
den in all o’ his sins.’’ 

The detective regarded her help- 
lessly. He was silenced but not con- 
vinced, and turned his attention to a 
mountaineer who was approaching the 
woman. ‘This man had been pointed 
out to him as Ezekiel Cleghorn, who, 
he was told, was the friend and boon 
companion of Jabez Bently, the man 
he was expected to hunt down and 
arrest. 

‘‘Kem away, Kit,’’ Cleghorn said, 
with a certain gruff kindness. ‘‘ Don’t 
stan’ thar a-makin’ a show out’n yo’- 
se’f. Kem an’ hyur ’em tell how they 
be a-s’archin’ fur Jabez.’’ 

The woman shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently, and leaning both hands on 
the rude boards that held the dead 
body, gazed down as one looks for the 
last time on the face dearest on earth. 

‘*Go ’way, an’ stop pesterin’ me,’’ 
she said, with some irritability. ‘‘I 
don’t keer nothin’ fur Jabez Bently, 
nor you-uns nuther.’’ 

Cleghorn stooped to pick up the sun- 
bonnet as it fell to the floor, and as he 
rose to an erect position his eyes showed 
the gleam of a maniac. 

‘* Mine what you-uns sez,’’ he hissed, 
grasping his wife’s arm fiercely. ‘‘’Thar 
mought be mo’ murders 'n this’n. I 
hain’t a-gwine ter swar thar won't.”’ 

The woman gave a sigh, more from 
weariness it seemed than from any 
stronger emotion, and taking her bon- 
net from her husband without so much 
as glancing in his face, put it on her 
head and turned in the direction of the 
door. 

‘There is something out of the run 
of things there,’’ muttered the detec- 
tive, as he watched the retreating couple 
gloomily. ‘‘That kind of a woman 
isn’t going to be mooning over a dead 
revenue officer for nothing. ‘That case 
is worth looking into. There may be 
more causes for murdering a man than 
whisky, even in the mountains. I’ve 
about made up my mind, anyhow, that 
women are at the bottom of as much 
devilment as whisky.”’ 

The murder of George Dickson oc- 
curred in August, but December came 
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and no trace of Bently could be found. 
He had disappeared as completely as 
though the river had caught him in its 
mad current and dashed him to pieces 
against its rocky bed. 

In an easterly direction from where 
the murder was committed, it is only 
about six miles, as the crow flies, t» 
the South Carolina line. It was gen- 
erally believed that Bently had gone 
that way, and, crossing the Chattoog.: 
river, had fled into the Carolina moun- 
tains, which tower higher and are even 
more inaccessible than the Georgi: 
spurs. This was theory, and a pretty 
good one ; but in the meanwhile Bently 
continued missing. 

It was the middle of December. The 
weather was intensely cold; in the 
mountains traveling was almost impos. 
sible on account of its severity, and 
search for Bently had slackened coi- 
siderably. In Tallulah, occasional 
strangers, whom the natives shrewdly 
concluded to be detectives, could he 
seen appearing and disappearing dis- 
consolately. For Tallulah is not a 


cheerful winter residence. The empty 
hotels, from which the gay holiday 


birds have flown, sit with a solitary 
air about them; the mountain sides, 
dismantled of their soft summer veri- 
ure, present, with their tall stately 
pines and hardy laurel, their mountain 
ivy and stiff prickly holly, an uncom- 
promising and forbidding severity, 
which is dispiriting to one who is un- 
used to them, and has not learned to 
love them in any garb from May to 
January; the river torrent, swollen by 
the rains and snows, reverberates 
through its rocky chasms, which send 
abroad the sound, increased by myriads 
of echoes, upon the rarified winter air 
in a hoarse roar that is deafening, and 
may be heard for miles. 

The little cabin of Zeke Cleghorn was 
on the westerly slope of Hickory-nut 
mountain, not more than a_ stone's 
throw from where Bently’s still had 
been raided. In this cabin, one even- 
ing as the shadows had begun to 
lengthen into the early winter night, 
the detective who had noticed Kit Cleg- 
horn’s strange behavior at the coro- 
ner’s inquest the summer before pulled 
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the latch-string and walked quietly and 
unannounced into the room. He had 
‘hat day tracked Bently here, and 
-trongly suspecting Cleghorn as well, 
1e hoped to shock one of the two men 
‘ito a confession, and possibly to ar- 
est both. 

The large room was unlighted, save 

y the pine knots that blazed in the cav- 
.rnous fire-place, throwing over the 
-cene weird and dancing shadows of the 
luge rafters and beams. 

The detective, intending to startle the 
iihabitants of the little mountain home, 
was in turn startled. On the bed lay 
tlle woman, her black hair thrown over 
the pillow, her narrow black eyes large 
aud sunken, her face thin to emaciation 
and pale as though the shadow of death 
already rested there. By her side, hold- 
ing one thin hand, sat her husband, his 
haggard face looking, in its agony, like 
that of an oldman. At the foot of the 
bed sat Jabez Bently. 

The two men noticed the intrusion 
by simply raising their heads ; then the 
sick woman turned, and fixed on the 
intruder her hollow, black eyes. 


‘‘What have you-uns kem fur?’’ she 


demanded in a weak tone. Then her 
voice rose to a shriek, and with unnat- 
ural strength she raised herself on her 
elbow. 

‘The shootin’ iron!’’ she cried excit- 
edly, pointing one emaciated finger to 
the detective’s right hand. ‘‘Zeke! 
Zeke! Took! He's foun’ the shootin’ 
iron you-uns kilt George Dickson with 
—what ye aimed ter fling in the river 
back o’ the hotel. Hit must ha’ cotch 
in the bushes.’’ 

Zeke Cleghorn gave a glance of 
amazement at the rusty pistol, and then 
looking reproachfully in the face of the 
stupefied man who held it, he took his 
frantic wife in his arms and tried gently 
to calm her. Bently crossed the room 
aud took the detective forcibly by the 
arin. 

Look hyar!’’ he said in a low tone. 
“This hyar ’oman air a-dyin’, an’ we- 
uns hain’t a-gwine ter hev no sich es 
this hyar a-gwine on round her. You- 
uns ‘Il hatter git out. Zeke hain’t a- 
g\vine ter run off nur me nuther. Ye 
kin git ary one ye want—atterwards.”’ 
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‘‘T-I beg your pardon,’’ the man 
stammered, moving towards the door. 
course, I didn’t know.”’ 

‘‘Kem back hyar! Don't ye go,”’ 
the voice from the bed called. The wo- 
man’s manner had grown quiet and her 
voice was scarcely more than a thread, 
but it was still high-pitched and shrill, 
showing an intense inward excitement. 
‘‘Kem nigher,’’ she continued, fixing 
on the detective her burning eyes and 
motioning feebly. He crossed over and 
stood near the bed by her husband’s 
side. 

‘‘T want you-uns ter know how hit 
war,’’ she began with an effort. Her 
strength was evidently deserting her 
fast. ‘‘Ef ye don’t, ye’ll hang some- 
body arterwards what warn’t to blame. 
Hit ca-an’t marter ter me long how 
much ye knows. Zeke kilt him, but 
he hed a right ter. He seed me in 
George Dickson’s arms that thar day, 
an’ he’d ‘lowed thar wuz somethin’ 
wrong long afo’. I wus gwine ter marry 
George Dickson fo’ I ever seed Zeke, 
but all the folks kep’ a-’lowin’ es he 
never hed no min’ ter marry me an’ 
war jess a-foolin’, an’ I war pow’ ful 
pestered in my min’. Then he went 
off an’ leff me kind o’ sudden, an’ I 
went plum wil’. Zeke kem along an’ 
axed me ter marry him, an’ I done it, 
right straight off. I hedn’t been mar- 
ried long 'fo’ George kem back. He'd 
been ordered off on that thar raid, an’ 
never hed time ter tell me—’cause I 
never knowed nothin’ ’bout him a-bein’ 
arevenuer. That thar wuz the tale he 
tole me, but Zeke ‘lowed he war jess a 
nat’ral vilyun.”’ 

‘*Revenuers azrvsich or’ nary cusses,’’ 
Bently interpolated apologetically, as 
though excusing his friend’s harshness. 
The sick woman paid no attention to 
the interruption, but went on in the 
same strained key. 

“T ‘low I went plum stark crazy 
then, an’ I hain’t never got my right 
senses sence. I hain't got ’em now,’’ 
she continued, her voice rising suddenly 
to a frenzied shriek. ‘‘I loved him !— 
Ogood Gawd! //ow I loved him! Zeke 
hed reason to kill him, fur I wuz his 
wife. But I hain’t never been sorry 
one bit. I hain’t hed no time ter study 
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THE SPRING’S WELCOME. 


bout bein’ sorry; hit wuz all tuck up 
inlovin’ him. An’ I hain’t sorry now. 
Ef I hed it ter go over agin, I'd do jess 
the same way over agin. Gawd hev 
massy on my wicked soul !’’ 

Her excitement had exhausted her 
again, and she sank back on the pillow 
so white and still that the three men 
feared that death had already claimed 
her. But in a few seconds she again 
unclosed her eyes. 

‘*Zeke,’’ she said, in a whisper. Her 
husband bent over her. ‘Zeke, you- 
uns desarved better'n ye ever got at my 
hands. Ye'’ve been good ter me, an’ 


ye’rea good man. But you-uns must’ 
think too hard o’ Kit. She couldn't 
help it.’’ 

‘‘O Kit, my po’ leetle gal!’’ the man 
sobbed. ‘‘ Hit don’t marter. Nothin’ 
marters, ef ye’d jess git well.’’ 

There was no answer. ‘The second- 
grew into minutes, and the silence was 
so intense that the detective’s watcl 
could be heard ticking with startling dis 
tinctness. Finally the husband raise: 
his head, and, laying down the littk 
hand gently, stood erect. 

‘*She’s gone he said softly. He: 
breath’s stopped.  Hit’s all over.”’ 


THE SPRING’S WELCOME. 


BY 


LAURA SPENCER 


PORTER. 


HAVE two friends, most near 


And very dear. 


And when I visit one, with clear, gray eyes 


Veiling her mild surprise 
At seeing me, she gives me welcome sweet, 
A greeting friendly as it is discreet. 


I should have let her know when I would come! 
She says, and begs me make myself at home ; 
Then leaves to bid the servants make in haste 
A place for me, an unexpected guest. 


While to my other friend 
I never send 
Word of my coming, yet she welcomes me 
As though expectancy 
Were satisfied at last. All passionate, 
She questions why I lingered thus so late? 
Why, even thus long, rob her of such bliss? 
Her lips uplifted pleading for my kiss. 
And thus we sit communing as friends do, 
Counting the hours together all too few. 


She of the fair gray eyes 

And mild surprise, 
Dear as a friend whose friendship shineth forth 
Like some pure distant star, I call the ‘‘ North ;"’ 
And she who waits for me 

Sighing impatiently, 
With love-filled eyes and sweet uplifted mouth 
Longing to have my kiss, I call the ‘‘South."’ 
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State Cap:tol, Atlanta, Ga 


FAIR ATLANTA. 


BY ANNA W. YOUNG. 


_~ NTHRONED upon the crests of 

~ her everlasting hills fair Atlanta 
stands a crystallization, as it were, of 
the thought and public sentiment, the 
cnterprise and heroism of a war-stricken 
hut dauntless people. 

It is scarcely possible to portray 
with pen and ink the past or present 
features of this the young metropolis 
of the South. Even though one’s 
grey goose quill’’ possessed all the 
requisites of the pen of a ready writer, 
it would fail to produce the warmth of 
color and depth of tone that go to make 
a perfect picture. Thus we can only 
hope to give a silhouette of Georgia’s 
proud capital. 

In the year of grace 1836, there nes- 
lcd in the great heart of the Georgia 
hills a straggling little settlement, so 
humble and obscure that it scarcely 
ownedaname. Shut in from the busy 
llaunts of men by the amphitheatre of 
its own forests, its repose was seldom 
broken, albeit the marts of trade and 


learning lay but a short distance be- 
yond. If now and then a ripple stirred 
its stagnation, it was only when some 
adventurous spirit, exploring the track- 
less forests, sought food and shelter for 
the night; or the braves of the Chero- 
kee and Choctaw nations, arrayed in all 
the glory of paint and feathers, passed 
through its precincts ex voute to distant 
hunting grounds or scenes of strife. 
The denizens of this primitive spot 
were a poverty-stricken people. Their 
houses were made of hewn !ogs, while 
the comforts and many of the actual 
necessaries of life were unknown factors 
in their sum of existence. For a pe- 
riod of two or three years this quiet 
section rested in the lap of obscurity, 
when suddenly there swept in upon it a 
feverish breath from the world beyond. 
The giant steam began to annihilate dis- 
tance, and the advent of the great mon- 
ster gave to the humble settlement ‘‘a 
local habitation anda name.’’ The iron 
railing of the Western & Atlantic road 
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terminated at this intersection of four 
country highways, and, in accordance 
with ‘‘the fitness of things,’’ the appel- 
lation Terminus was bestowed upon 
the place. With the coming of the iron 
horse the forest-bound hamlet shook off 
its sloth; the silence and solitude of 
its hill-sides were broken forever, and 
the first steps taken in the rise and 
progress of a city whose watchwords 
are, and will ever be, onward and up- 
ward. 

The growth of the hamlet, however, 
during the next five or six years was 
slow and disappointing to those persons 
who had followed the scream of the rail- 
road whistle and set up their household 
gods in this secluded place. There 
was little in the appearance, extent, or 
apparent resources of the settlement at 
that time to give rise to the prediction 
of South Carolina’s great statesman, 
who, when Atlanta was but an embryo 
village, pierced the future’s veil with 
eyes prophetic and beheld the brilliant 
fate awaiting the lowly hamlet. 

In a speech delivered at Memphis, 
John C. Calhoun foretold that at a cer- 
tain place, a few miles west of Decatur, 
Georgia, there would some day stand 
a city that, in point of trade, prosper- 
ity and extent, would rank second to 
none of the old towns of the South. 
The topography as well as the geog- 
raphy of the country called for such 
a town, he declared, and then went 
on to explain that it was the centre, or 
crossing point, of the five mountain 
ridges, on whose crests four railroads 
even then ran; and that, while each 
would necessarily consider its own in- 
terest, their natural place of meeting 
and transfer would be here. 

From the pinnacle of the present let 
us look down the slope of fifty years and 
survey Atlanta as she appeared in 1843. 

The village lies mapped out before 
us: an assemblage of scarce half a 
dozen houses, each built in the most 
primitive style, and with little regular- 
ity or uniformity, but standing here 
and there, facing this way and that, 
just as the intersecting country roads 
wend their sinuous courses. 

‘The log shanty to the right was the 
first erected within the immediate lim- 
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its of Terminus, and is the domicile 
of one Hardy Ivy, a worthy pioneer 
whose nature is as sturdy and tenacious 
as that of the plant whose name he 
bears. Near by stands the second house 
of the settlement, another humble af- 
fair, built by John Thrasher, a man 
whose cognomen is destined to pass 
down the years abbreviated to ‘* Cousin 
John,’’ and as the synonym of all 
worth and good comradeship. 

Excepting the small clearing occu- 
pied by and immediately surrounding 
these lowly homes, the woodman’s axe 
has dealt leniently with the forest 
glades, and amid the green seclusions 
of the latter are visible the roofs ot 
five or six cabins proudly known as 
‘*stores.’’ ‘Toward these the tide oi 
traffic sweeps sluggishly on, bearing in 
its ebb and flow no promise of a time 
to come when these small receptacles 
of country merchandise shall have given 
place to wholesale and retail mercan- 
tile houses, doing a business annually 
of over $140,000,000. Convenient to 
the cross-roads is the time-honored 
blacksmith shop, and close by that in- 
evitable accessory of small places the 
tavern with its bar. 

Such was Terminus when the year 
1843 brought fresh honors and acqui- 
sitions for the obscure little hamlet. 

The Western & Atlantic railroad 
was nearing its completion; the most 
arduous portion of its construction had 
been accomplished, and the first locomo- 
tive seen at Terminus had been placed 
upon its iron track. This engine, 
known as the ‘‘ Florida,’’ was brought 
from Madison, the then flourishing ter- 
minus of the Georgia railroad, on a 
mammoth wagon drawn by sixteen 
horses. 

No sooner was it noised about that 
this steam-propelled giant, this prod- 
igy of human thought, was approach 
ing the village than there followed a 
veritable gathering of the clans. ‘They 
came in crowds, curious, expectant, 
half dreading what they might see, 
and thus formed an escort for the iron 
visitor estimated at no less than six 
hundred persons. ‘To quote from one 
who has most ably ‘‘illustrated Atlan 
ta,’’ ‘‘this concourse of people was the 
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first of a great succession of 
crowds collecting at White- 
hall street crossing, then, to 
do homage to that wonderful 
invention the steam-engine— 
since that time to impatiently 
await its pleasure in moving 
out of the way.’’ 

A change had now indeed 
come over quiet Terminus. 
‘he deep silence of its forests, 
that never before had echoed 
1) harsher sounds than those 
of the Indian warriors’ war- 
whoops, resounded daily to 
the discordant shrieks of the 
| comotive which, asit rushed 
and roared on its way, spoke 
i) those peaceful souls of the 
i-verish unrest—the ceaseless 
toil and endeavor—that ever 
{ollows in its wake. 

It was at this time that the 
people of Terminus, fully ap- 
preciating the change that had 
come over the spirit as well as 
the letter of their little ham- 
let, aspired to higher civic 
honors and petitioned the legislature for 
a town charter. Recognizing the ad- 
visability of such a grant, that body 
yielded to the appeal, and the village 
was accordingly incorporated, Decem- 
ber 23, 1843. 

But, with the charter, came a change 
ofnomenclature. ‘Terminus, the ham- 
let, was stricken out of sight and in its 
stead appeared the young town of Mar- 
thasville. Among the distinguished 
nen interested in the construction of 
the Western & Atlantic railroad was 
Governor Lumpkin. The best years of 
this great Georgian’s life had been spent 
in the service of the state, and it was 
in delicate and grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his achievements, particularly 
those in behalf of the state road, that 
the name of his youngest daughter 
Martha was bestowed upon the pro- 
moted village. 

The following episode connected with 
the naming of Marthasville will prove 
interesting, even though it fall beneath 
the ban of a twice-told tale: 

The spirit of progress and enterprise 
that characterizes so pre-eminently the 
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A PEACHTREE STREET RESORT. 


Atlantian of to-day was stirring, even 
then, in the minds of the people who 
dwelt within the embryo city. A depot 
as well as other public and private build- 
ings were in requisition, and, in looking 
around for suitable locations on which 
to erect the same, Governor Lumpkin’s 
choice fell on certain lands owned by 
Mr. Samuel Mitchell. When solicited 
to dispose of these, this gentleman re- 
fused to sell, but generously donated 
five or six acres to the state. The land 
thus acquired was laid out in lots, and 
then the expediency of a new name for 
the enlarged town was first discussed. 
It was proposed by Mr. Mitchell, and 
other prominent men, that the place 
should be called Lumpkin, in honor of 
the man so distinctively associated with 
the railroad that had given existence to 
the town. But the governor declined 
the compliment, declaring a town and 
county already bore his name, and that 
it would be unbecoming in him or any 
member of his family to accept a similar 
honor. He then urged that the most 
appropriate name for the place would 
be that of the public-spirited donor of 
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the land. But Mr. Mitchell promptly 
vetoed this suggestion, and, voicing 
the wishes of his coadjutors, informed 
Mr. Lumpkin that, whether he agreed 
or not, it was resolved that the name of 
his (the governor’s ) youngest daughter 
would be given to the town. 

Marthasville at this time could lay 
claim to but four streets, and these were 
the incorporated segments of the ‘‘cross 
roads’’ that, intersecting, swept across 
the country in different directions. The 
Marietta road led to the town of Mari- 
etta, situated some miles distant; while 
that of Decatur extended to a village 
bearing the same name, which is now a 
suburb of Atlanta. 

Peachtree street grew out of another 
highway that derived its name from a 
peach tree that stood at 
the juncture of Peachtree 
creek and the Chattahoo- 
chee river. Taking its sin- 
uous course over field and 
fallow, through forest 
glades dim and drear, it 
finally reached the inter- 
secting point and there 
gave place to Whitehall 
road. This highway was 
named from a wayside hos- 
telry, bearing the imposing 
title of Whitehall Inn, and 
its incorporated portion 
constituted the fourth street of Mar- 
thasville. 

There is a tradition that Peachtree 
street, or road, did not always bear its 
present appellation; but that it was 
called ‘‘ Pitchtree,’’ in far distant days, 
when the Indian was lord of the land 
and his proud boast that from the 
golden glory of the east even unto the 
dazzling radiance of the west “‘ his right 
there was none to dispute.’’ ‘This sin- 
gular and discordant cognomen, so un- 
like the softly flowing names of the 
Indian vernacular, originated in a game 
that the ‘‘ young bucks’’ of the forest 
met to play beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of a giant tree. According 
to the legend, this game consisted in 
throwing tomahawks at certain spots 
indicated on the tree, by curiously 
wrought lines; and the brave who 
lodged the greatest number of weapons 
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within these mystical circles was hailed 
victor amid a succession of whoops and 
fantastic dances. 

These four streets that had their 
birth in Marthasville are distinctive 
features of that town’s proud successor, 
and each has, so to speak, an individu- 
ality all its own. Witness the turbu. 
lent torrent of life that hurries hourly 
along Whitehall; the din and bustle 
and business strife of Marietta; Deca- 
tur, with its riotous ways that are dark 
and past suppressing—a street that is 
known as ‘‘ niggers’ Whitehall’? where 
all sorts and conditions of men belong 
ing to the lower stratum of life live 
and move and have their being, a 
street that to be seen upon is to soil the 
plumes of one’s own respectability. 

And last, but never least, 
there is beautiful Peach 
tree, preudly termed the 
‘Fifth avenueof Atlanta.’ 

It requires a vivid flight 
of fancy to conceive that 
this broad, asphalt-paved 
thoroughfare,adorned with 
stately mansions and fring: 
ed by a luxuriance of lawns . 


so green that one might 
deem them made of Dante’s 
broken emeralds steeped in 
sunbeams, was once an In- 
dian trail, a country road, 


a village street. But we have antic- 
ipated the course of time ; let us retrace 
our steps and once again enter unpre- 
tentious Marthasville. 

In 1844, there were not more than 
twelve families residing here, but these 
were a host within themselves, being 
imbued with that spirit of pluck, pa- 
tience, and labor which cleared the way 
for a new metropolis among the old ones 
of the South; and, like all earnest, 
faithful workers, they builded better 
than they knew. 

There were, however, a few among 
this small band who had no faith in the 
predicted growth and importance of 
Marthasville. A false prophet had 
arisen, declaring the town would never 
be more than a dismal little station made 
up of a wood shed, a water tank, and 
ablacksmith shop. Recalling his proph- 
ecy, one is tempted to wish that this 
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WESTVIEW 


would-be seer could look back from the 
place where false seers are supposed to 
go, and view the giant young city that 
sweeps around and beyond the site of 
his fancied little station. 

Among the followers of this false 
prophet was Mr. John Thrasher, who, 
in an evil hour for his purse, sold his 
land at four dollars an acre,and repented 
at a later day when the same property 
was valued at half a million dollars. 

But another pioneer, who still wears 
his mortal coil, differing in opinion from 
‘Cousin John,’’ purchased lots and at 
the present time holds tenaciously to 
much of the land then acquired. He 
is an extremely plain looking person 
and is considered ‘‘ quite a character’’ 
about town. If all the stories told at 
his expense be true, then indeed is he 
that ‘‘compund of queerity’’ which 
Sam Weller would describe, in his own 
expressive vernacular, as ‘‘a rum old 
(cllow.’’ ‘To see him is to suppose him 
an impecunious countryman rather 
than a wealthy citizen. 

The Hotel Aragon, which is as hand- 
some a structure as one would wish to 
see or enjoy, is owned, improbable as 
it may appear, by this unassuming 
man; and it is a well-attested fact that 
when the Hotel Aragon was being built, 
he hired himself as a hod-carrier to his 
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contractors, and worked as laboriously 
and was paid as regularly for his services 
as the poorest workmen of his kind. 
There is a story afloat that he was 
repeatedly offered several thousand dol- 
lars for a certain tract of land, but 
refused to sell unless the land was cov- 
ered with silver dollars. After some 
delay the would-be purchasers agreed 
to the stipulation, when Mr. Collier 
quietly answered: ‘‘The dollars must 
be laid on edgeways.’’ No need to state 
that this was never attempted. 
Standing in an obscure part of At- 
lanta, half hidden from sight, yet 
within the shadow of Trinity church 
and palatial houses and imposing pub- 
lic edifices, is a quaint two-story build- 
ing much the worse for the wear and 
tear of time. This is the oldest build- 
ing in the city, but in 1844 it was the 
pride and boast of Marthasville, being 
the only dwelling of its kind within the 
limits of that town. It was erected for 
the accommodation of the officers con- 
nected with the Western & Atlantic road; 
and within its walls came others who 
were destined in time to achieve great- 
ness, but whose first battles in the arena 
of life were fought beneath this roof. 
Judge Bleckley, than whom none 
stands higher in the hearts of Atlan- 
tians, served here for several years as 
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book-keeper for the Western & Atlan- 
tic road, with little thought or aspira- 
tion, perchance, of the ermine that 
was even then being borne to him on 
the wings of destiny. 

In 1845, the Georgia railroad was 
completed to Marthasville, bringing 
with it fresh impetus and higher hopes 
for the village. Real estate was sold at 
public auction ; some of the ‘‘ unbeliev- 
ers’’ returned, and in a short time a 
school-house and a newspaper—those 
avant couriers in the march of prog- 
ress—made their appearance. The lat- 
ter, a ‘‘luminary’’ of small magnitude, 
brightened for a brief space the town of 
its birth, then sank into oblivion, as all 
lesser lights must ever do. 

It was followed by other newspapers 
that successively lived their little lives 
and passed away, until, at length, the 
sun of Georgia’s great journal, the 
‘*Constitution,’’ arose, filling not only 
a new and fairer Marthasville with its 
beams of truth and light, but diffusing 
the same searching rays far and wide 
throughout the South. 

The next important event in the his- 


tory of Marthasville was the arrival of 
a train on the newly completed Macon 
& Western railroad. This auspicious 
event awoke still greater confidence 
in the future of the village, and in the 
fullness of their ambition the people 
aspired to and demanded a charter for 


acity. This was obtained December 
29, 1847, but not without bitter op- 
position on the part of certain members 
of the community, who thus proved 
themselves utterly devoid of all ambi- 
tion. 

Marthasville, or Atlanta, has been 
called the offspring of railroads, and it 
was in keeping with this idea that her 
people, jubilant over their newly ac- 
quired honors, resolved to bestow a 
more appropriate and, let us add, a more 
euphonious name upon their young 
city. Being the terminus of the West- 
ern & Atlantic railroad it was decid- 
ed that Atlanta, derived from Atlantic, 
was the most desirable of all names to 
supersede the old; and so it came to 
pass that the fate which overtook Ter- 
minus befell Marthasville as well, her 
very name becoming as a tale that is 
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told, as she was swept into the current 
of vim, enterprise and high endeavor 
which is best described as—Atlanta. 

The population had been slowly but 
surely growing with the passing of 
years, and now exceeded three hun- 
dred; but many of these were lawless 
adventurers, living only for their own 
selfish, often criminal, ends. The in- 
fusion of a better class of people, which 
occurred about this time, was a wel- 
come acquisition, and with their com- 
ing a change passed over the social at- 
mosphere of the city. Societies were 
founded, new enterprises undertaken, 
beautiful residences erected, and church 
edifices, one after another in quick suc- 
cession, reared their spires. 

A breath of benediction lingers, so to 
speak, around the name of old Samuel 
Mitchell. Not content with having 
given tracts of land for depots and other 
public buildings, this generous-hearted 
man presented to each denomination a 
lot upon which to erect a sanctuary. 
It would be meet and good if each of 
the first established churches or their 
successors contained a memorial win- 
dow to this public benefactor. His 
name is perpetuated in that of one of 
the city’s busiest thoroughfares, and 
Georgia’s noble capitol stands upon a 
site once owned by him. 

In 1852 the Atlanta & West Point 
railroad was finished, making the fourth 
in that system of railways that has made 
Atlanta the extrepot of a vast trade and 
won for her the sobriquet, ‘‘ Gate City 
of the South.”’ 

The circumstances attending the 
origin of this title are thus related by 
an interesting writer : 

‘In the summer of 1857, the mayor 
of Memphis, with a number of friends 
on their way to Charleston, S.C., with 
water from the Mississippi to be mingled 
with the water of the Atlantic, passed 
through Atlanta. They enjoyed a cor- 
dial reception and collation in their 
honor and passed on, accompanied by 
the mayor and ladies and gentlemen of 
Atlanta. In Charleston they had a royal 
time—a big banquet and fine toasts. 
The sentiment proposed for Atlanta 
denominated it the ‘Gate City,’ signi- 
fying that to reach the West from the 
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sea-board, or the sea-board from the 
West, the way passed through Atlanta, 
which was thus the ‘Gate.’ ’’ 

But Atlanta had her dark as well as 
her fair side, and all things within her 
precincts were not couleur de rose. The 
same spirit of crime and riot that to-day 
spreads its dark plumage over Decatur 
and Peters streets, the Five Points of 
Atlanta, held its fierce carnival in 
Murrell’s Row, Slabtown and Snake 
Nation. In these melodiously named 
suburban hamlets vice was rampant in 
every shape and form, and for a time 
the arm of the law seemed powerless to 
arrest its mad career. 

Crime laughed at bolts and bars, and 
often during the silence and darkness 
of the night the calaboose, as the city 
jail was then termed, was broken open 
and the prisoners liberated by their 
companions in crime. The streets re- 
sounded with the clash of arms by day 
and night, as the desperadoes from Mur- 
rell’s Row or Snake Nation drew their 
weapons and, with fierce oaths, waylaid 
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those who had chanced to provoke their 
wrath. 

According to various accounts this 
desperate state of affairs was a struggle 
for ascendency between the best and the 
lowest elements of society ; and it was 
not until the first had borne much from 
the latter and forbearance ceased to be 
a virtue that matters culminated in a 
determined and successful resistance on 
the part of the law-abiding citizens. 
Rallying to a call from the municipal 
authorities, these armed themselves, 
intending to do battle with the miscre- 
ants; but the courage of the despera- 
does, like that of all bullies and assas- 
sins, could not stand the test of cool, 
well-directed resistance. Theircourage 
oozed, as it were, from the palms of 
their hands, while their feet bore them 
ignominiously to hiding-places known 
only to themselves. Those who chanced 
to be caught were turned over to the law 
and dealt with according to their deserts. 

This bloodless victory was productive 
of happy results; and, later,when Snake 
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Nation, the most lawless of the three 
haunts of crime, was burnt by several 
citizens in disguise, peace and order 
reigned in place of the violence and dis- 
soluteness that had been as a blot on 
Atlanta. 

And so the young city grew in grace 
as well as in fairness ; and when the sun 
of 1854 arose it looked down upon a 
busy, bustling place, whose people num- 
bered 6035 souls. ‘There were seventy 
to eighty stores, and the sale of goods 
ran up to ‘‘one and a half millions of 
dollars.’’ 

From 1854 to 1860 there was a steady 
influx of substantial people, and the 
names of many of these have become 
inseparably linked with the growth and 
advancement of the city. 

Among the men who established 
themselvesin Atlanta during that period 
and gave to the young place a certain 
degree of tone and character, were 
Thomas M. Clark, David H. Dough- 
erty, L. Bellingrath, E. E. Rawson and 
John Keely. Then there were Moses 
Formwalt, the city’s first mayor as well 


as manufacturer, and Rev. F. M. Hay- 
good, who preached the first sermon 
within its limits. Colonel J. N. Shaw, an 
early settler also, was for a long time 
the only telegraph operator in the place, 
and Captain Evan Howell the first tele- 
graph messenger. The greater num- 
ber of the first citizens have passed 
away, but the deeds of their enterpris- 
ing, useful lives live after them, and as 
long as Atlanta stands she will keep 
their memories green. 

In the space of six years Atlanta 
grew so rapidly that in 1860 she was 
considered the fourth city in the state, 
with a population of 13,000. There 
was little in her appearance then to 
remind one of Marthasville, and those 
who recalled Terminus marveled that 
the two were ever akin. Many broad 
and beautiful streets had been added to 
the original four; and there were others, 
winding and twisting in such queer 
fashions as to be a puzzle to this day 
to the Atlantian himself. Wherever 
the eye glanced it fell upon charming 
residences, half buried in a profusion 
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of leaf and blossom and surrounded 
by broad emerald-hued terraces and 
stately trees; while on the thorough- 
fares that echoed to the tread of many 
feet, as men bought and sold and wooed 
the gifts of the fickle goddess, a num- 
her of imposing mercantile houses and 
grocery stores had been erected. There 
were handsome churches here and there, 
and among the public buildings, orna- 
ental as well as useful, were a city 
hall and a court house. ‘There was 
the Bank of Fulton, and a company 
formed for the manufacture of gas with 
which the town was lighted, December 
25, 1855. 

Such was Atlanta when the tocsin of 
war rang throughout the South, sum- 
moning her sons to don the gray, and 
bleed and die for what is now a lost 
cause. 

Inspired with the zeal which burned 
so fiercely in every Southern heart, the 
people of Atlanta responded promptly 
to thecall. Enthusiasm and excitement 
permeated every class, and the occu- 
pations of trade, litigation, and all other 
pursuits that go to make up the tenor 


of a peaceful life were affected toa great 


extent by the stir and ‘‘ pomp and glori- 
ous circumstance of war.”’ 

The years that followed, with their 
great under-throb of misery, grief and 
want, saw Atlanta arrested in her here- 
tofore uninterrupted course of progress. 
Her most prominent citizens—such men 
as set the seal and superscription of 
their personality upon all they touch— 
were fighting in far Virginia, or striv- 
ing nearer home to repel the tide of 
invasion that was steadily rolling to- 
wards Georgia. 

But, although her peaceful avocations 
were disturbed and her population toa 
very great extent depleted, Atlanta pre- 
sented a busy scene, inasmuch as she 
had become one of the military centres 
of the Confederacy. Arms, ammunition 
and war material of every description 
were manufactured, and her importance 
as one of the great workshops and sup- 
ply depots of the Confederacy was fully 
appreciated by both Southern and Fed- 
eralcommanders. From her commissary 
stores and arsenals were transported, 
by way of the Western & Atlantic 
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railroad, the supplies that sustained the 
45,000 Confederate soldiers striving to 
beat back the army of over 100,000 that 
Sherman was leading against Atlanta. 

The city was the ‘‘Heart of the 
South,’’ and well her people knew that 
if she fell the Confederacy would re- 
ceive its death blow. Sherman equally 
estimated its importance and denomi- 
nated it the ‘‘gate’’ through which he 
should pass on his way to the sea. 

With more than mortal bravery and 
endurance of hardships seldom equaled 
and never surpassed in the annals of 
war, the ragged, foot-sore soldiers in 
gray strove to deliver their city from 
the invader’s merciless presence. But 
alas for the hopes, the efforts of a gal- 
lant people foiled by numbers! 

On the gth of July, 1864, after meet- 
ing with desperate resistance on fields 
whose names shall pass down the ages 
glorified by their baptism of blood, the 
Federal army crossed the Chattahoo- 
chee river within nine miles of Atlanta, 
and two days after began bombarding 
the city. 

With the whiz and bursting of shells 
commenced the work of death and dis- 
aster that in a brief space of time re- 
duced the fair young city to a scene of 
desolation and ruin. For forty days the 
deadly missiles did their work. The 
lurid lights of fire blazed in every direc- 
tion, while the city vibrated beneath the 
explosion ofshells. The business houses 
were battered into a debris of brick and 
mortar. Heavy walls crumbled to dust, 
and handsome residences were shat- 
tered into shapeless wrecks. But most 
harrowing of all was the havoc wrought 
among human lives. The Confederate 
General Hood remonstrated with Sher- 
man on the cruelty of shelling the city, 
filled as it was with helpless women 
and children, but that chieftain replied 
‘‘that war was the science of barbarism 
and that its main object was to slay and 
destroy.’’ 

On the 18th Sherman commenced his 
march toward Atlanta, intending to en- 
circle it ; and General Hood, witha hope 
that must have been born of despair as 
he thought of his little army of 45,000 
and Sherman's legions, made a gallant 
stand to repel the enemy. 
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Many and fierce were the encounters 
that followed, but their record belongs 
not to this brief sketch. Suffice it to 
say that entrenchinents and earthen 
fortifications bristled around and even 
within the city’s limits ; and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of these, and within a 
radius of six miles beyond, were fought 
such battles as only desperate men can 
fight, who strike for the preservation of 
their homes and altars. 

It was in one of these encounters, 
fought between Atlanta and the village 
of Decatur, that Major-General Mc- 
Pherson, having established himself on 
Legget’s hill, from which he com- 
manded a fair view of the city, was shot 
by a party of sharpshooters ; and in the 
same dark wood, near the spot where 
the Federal general was killed, General 
Walker, of the Confederate forces, fell 
while gallantly leading his men into the 
ranks of death. ‘There is a lonely sec- 
tion in Grant’s Park—Atlanta’s beauti- 
ful garden of recreation—knownas Fort 
Walker. It is commemorative of the 
hero chieftain, and is ‘‘ holy ground ”’ 
to Southern hearts. The gayest revel- 
er's laugh is hushed as he stands 
thereon, and recalls that he, whose name 
is there recorded, is one of the army of 
the noble slain who gave their lives for 
what they deemed a righteous cause. 

But neither the heroism of men nor 
the prayers of women availed; for, as 
a Southern woman once irreverently 
declared, ‘‘God was a Yankee.’’ On 
August 31st, the battle of Jonesboro was 
fought, and with the defeat of the Con- 
federates at that place Atlanta was com- 
pletely shut in from the world beyond. 
Then it was General Hood determined 
to abandon the hapless city to its fate. 
From dusk until midnight the steady 
tramp of soldiery was heard, telling to 
the terror-stricken citizens that the 
work of evacuation had begun and that 
ere many days, perchance hours, had 
elapsed the iron heel of the invader 
would be upon their thresholds. It was 
a time of wildest excitement and dis- 
may; the city was virtually without 
government of any kind, and the streets 
teemed with the depraved element of 
society that in times of war and an- 
archy spring up to work the deeds of 
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darkness. But 
these lawless 
crowds, while 
they pillaged, 
committed no 
acts of violence 
or rioting. 

Perhaps the 
most harrow- 
ing, terrifying 
period of those 
dread days was 
the five hours 
in which were 
blown up seventy carloads of powder 
and shells, and all the engine-boilers, 
to prevent them from falling into the 
enemy’s hands. In the hour of mid- 
night, when General Hood’s army was 
well out of the city, a succession of 
explosions burst upon the town, shak- 
ing it to its very foundations. The like 
was never heard before, and to the 
people, wild with fright, it seemed al- 
most as if the artillery of Dante’s In- 
ferno had been suddenly transmitted to 
earth. Such was the condition of affairs 
when, on September 2d, the city was 
surrendered to the invaders by a com- 
mittee of citizens, headed by Mayor 
James Calhoun and Councilman E. E. 
Rawson. \ 

Atlanta is ‘‘a land without ruins,”’ 
but never ‘‘a land without memories.’’ 
A dauntless spirit led her people, ere 
the wail of defeat was hushed and the 
conquerer’s presence well removed from 
her soil, to begin the work of effacing 
every vestige of the charred and black- 
ened ruins wrought by Sherman—arch 
genius of desolation. 

On that fateful 2d of September, from 
nine o'clock in the morning until far in 
the night, the streets presented a mov- 
ing mass of blue, as one battalion after 
another marched into the city. There 
was the sound of fife and drum, the 
clash and clang of arms, the insolent 
huzza of triumph on the one side; on 
the other, the voiceless anguish of a 
conquered people whose stern, set faces 
told how sorely their hearts were wrung, 
yet who made no audible moan to swell 
the triumph of the victor foe. 

The stipulations of surrender were 
that life and property should be pro- 
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tected; but, when once within Atlanta, 
Sherman lost no time in making good 
his threat : ‘‘G—dd—n it! this is war, 
and I shall place your city under mar- 
tial law.”’ 

With the entrance of Federal troops 
a material change swept over the aspect 
of Atlanta. It suddenly loomed into 
such life and action that, if one could 
have blotted out the stern, sad faces of 
the men who wore the worn and faded 
gray, it would have required no great 
leap of fancy to suppose that a bit of 
Yankee land had arisen in a single 
night on the site of the captured city. 
Quartermaster’s stores were opened in 
many of the largest buildings, from 
which food was dispensed to the needy. 
Newspaper boys, in large numbers, 
tramped the streets vending Northern 
journals. Book-stands and clothing 
stores appeared, and there were places 
of amusement and drinking saloons ad 
vertised in letters of flaming hue. 

The officers established themselves 
in the best residences, often ejecting 
the rightful dwellers therein to gratify 
their selfish caprice. Although Sher- 
man had promised that the privacy of 
the homes should not be intruded upon, 
the soldiers did not hesitate to enter 
wherever they pleased, sans ceremonie, 
and appropriate whatever excited their 
cupidity. 

It was on September 4th that the 
Federal commander issued his edict of 
exile, which fell like a death-knell up- 
on the sorely tried hearts of the people. 
By this cruel mandate twelve thousand 
men, women and children, without 
means and scarcely knowing where to 
seek refuge, were forcibly banished 
from their homes. What pen can 
chronicle the hardships and suffering 
that befell them in their exile. 

In vain Mayor Calhoun, with Mr. 
Rawson and other citizens, entreated 
Gen. Sherman to revoke his cruel man 
date. Stern and pitiless as was eve! 
the iron-hearted Duke of Alva, he au 
swered: ‘‘You must submit to the 
fortunes of war. I want this place for 
a citadel, and want no white or rebel 
citizens within it.’’ 

And thus the people of Atlanta, 
broken in heart and spirit, drank to its 
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bitter dregs the cup of despair as they 
passed beyond the precincts of their 
beloved city. 

Two weeks later the invaders formed 
in blue lines and began their march to 
the sea; but before they struck their 
tents, their ruthless touch fell still more 
heavily upon hapless Atlanta. Itseemed 
almost as if the fate savagely declared 
to be held in reserve for South Carolina 
cities alone, had fallen upon Atlanta. 
Few towns were more completely de- 
stroyed than was this young city among 
the hills. Shell and fire reduced the 
greater part to a mass of ruins; and 
what these agents failed to destroy was 
otherwise demolished. The business 
portion of the town had entirely dis- 
appeared ; while in the residence part 
dwellings, few and far removed, with 
here and there a church, stood like 
righted ghosts amid the wide sweep 
of desolation. 

But noble souls, through dust and heat, 

Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger. 

To no people could the sentiment 

embodied in the above lines have been 


more appro- 
priately ap- 
plied than to 
the citizens 
of Atlanta. 
When, at the 
close of the” 
war, they re- 
turned from 
exile and be- 
held the des- 
olation that 
had come up- 
on their city, 
they did not 
give them- 
selves up to vain lamentations, but set 
about rebuilding the waste places. 
With what magical rapidity Atlanta 
rose from her ashes all the world knows ; 
and men still marvel at the indomitable 
will and courage of these war-stricken 
people that led them to overcome dif- 
ficulties that were herculean and make 
unto themselves a fairer and greater 
city than they had lost. The houses 
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erected at this time were, in point of 
size and design, little more than cabins 
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constructed out of material picked from 
the debris. ‘The majority of the people 
were too sorely pressed pecuniarily to 
dream even of building better homes. 
Many of them had known the inde- 
pendence and luxury of wealth, but 
they refrained from regrets and were 
thankful for the shelter afforded by 
their humble shanties. 

Many from different portions of the 
South, who were utterly ruined in for- 
tune and forced to begin anew the bat- 
tle of life, selected Atlanta as the field 
of their future efforts. But while these 
strangers were valuable accessories and 
in time won distinction in business 
and official circles, it was mainly to the 
efforts of the old citizens that the city 
owed her rapid restoration. One by 
one each man gathered up the threads 
of life and action just where he had 
dropped them at war’s alarm, and weav- 
ing the several links anew, wrought his 
portion in the loom of destiny. 

Owing to the want of means and 
scarcity of material there was little im- 
provement for several years in the con- 


struction of either public or private 


buildings. ‘They were plain and sub- 
stantial, but with never a hint of ele- 
gance in their design. It was not 
until 1869 that these structures began 
to disappear. Those that arose in 
their stead were stately piles of ‘‘out- 
ward show elaborate of inward [not] 
less exact’’—forerunners of the pal- 
atial edifices that at present adorn 
the city. 

In 1868, Atlanta was made the cap- 
ital of Georgia, an honor that lowly 
Terminus would have deemed unat- 
tainable even in her wildest dreams of 
ambition, and the mansion on Peachtree 
street, built by the banker John H. 
James, became the residence of Geor- 
gia’s chief executive. 

But while Atlanta was acquiring dis- 
tinction and striving to recuperate in 
outward show as well as in business 
vitality, the struggle of *‘ Reconstruc- 
tion’’ was raging in unequaled bitter- 
ness and fury. ‘Though a contest that 
affected the entire state of Georgia, it 
was in Atlanta that the brunt of the 
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fight was fought and its unhappy re- 
sults most felt. The leaders of the three 
factions, to which Reconstruction had 
given rise, resided in the city; and here 
were garrisoned the troops in blue, so 
abhorrent to the Southern heart and 
eye, inasmuch as they were here to 
enforce military government, negro 
enfranchisement and Southern disfran- 
chisement. 

Of the three factions, one advocated 
submission as a conquered people to 
Sherman’s hateful bill. The other bit- 
terly denounced the same and urged 
resistance to the bitter end; while the 
third party inactively awaited the in- 
evitable, whatever it might chance to 
be. Southern men and gallant soldiers 
were pitted against and fought each 
other with a vehemence and bitterness 
of invective as fierce as the onslaughts 
they had made together so lately against 
the Northern foe. 

The strongest intellects of Georgia 
were at variance on this question of re- 
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sistance, or submission, to the powers 
that were; and the addresses made for 
and against the acceptance of the ‘‘ Re- 
construction’’ measures, by such men 
as B. H. Hill, Robert Toomes, Howell 
Cobb and Joseph E. Brown, were mas- 
terpieces in point of logic, brilliancy, 
and, to borrow Schlegel’s phrasing of 
theinvectives of Timon of Athens, ‘‘dic- 
tionaries of eloquent maledictions.’’ 
But no arguments, however earnest, 
pathetic or abusive, uttered by silver- 
voiced orators, could deliver Atlanta 
from the fate of the conquered. Incom- 
mon with her sister cities, and in impo- 
tent wrath, she drank the cup of hu- 
miliation to its very dregs. 

The people were, for the most part, 
followers of Mr. Hill, and, like their 
leader, violently opposed to ‘‘ Recon- 
struction.’’ The enfranchisement of 
the negro was utterly repugnant to 
them, and so far from being willing 
to take the oath of allegiance, the fires 
of secession smouldering deep down in 
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their hearts blazed afresh. But well 
these people knew how vain all dreams 
of resistance must prove ; the despot’s 
heel was on their city’s soil and they 
were powerless. 

But this period of Atlanta's history, 
the record of her futile but earnest pro- 
tests, her humiliations and troubles 
arising out of the constant clashing of 
the civil and military authorities, will 
cover many pages, and is not within 
scope of the present article. Let us 
pass on to later and better times, taking 
a glance, as we proceed, at some of 


those men whose histories to a great 
degree constitute the history of Atlanta. 
Everywhere in this city one is reminded 
of them—their munificent donations, 
golden charities and municipal achieve- 
ments greet one at every footfall. 
There was never a man in all At- 
lanta, perchance, who conferred more 
lasting and material good upon his fel- 
low citizens than the late Colonel L. P. 
Grant, nor one whose memory deserves 
to be more heartily revered. In 1883, 
he donated 100 acres of wooded land 
for a park in what is known as South- 
side, reserving the right for himself 
and heirs to repossess the land should 
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it ever be relegated to other uses than 
that for which he gave it. 

Fifteen thousand dollars were ex- 
pended in laying out and otherwise im- 
proving the grounds, and to-day this 
charming retreat, with its broad ter- 
races and spacious avenues bordered 
with walls of living green and adorned 
with miniature lakes and parterres that 
glow with a profusion of shrubs and 
flowers, is enjoyed by the crowds that 
daily seek its sylvan shades. Here are 
groves of lordly trees—oaks, poplars, 
sycamores, and whispering pines; and 


niched away in the inmost recesses of 
the woodland are dim, delicious nooks, 
fit haunts for frolicsome fawns or spor- 
tive wood-nymphs. 

One of the many attractions at 
Grant’s Park is the ‘*Zoo’’—the mu- 
nificent gift of Atlanta’s ‘‘ Lumber 
King,’’ Mr. G. V. Gress. A few years 
ago he purchased the entire menageric 
of a circus that had disbanded in the 
city and donated the same to the park. 
It comprises a variety of birds, animals 
and reptiles, all of which are noble 
specimens of their kinds. 

Atlanta’s great dailies, the ‘‘Jour- 
nal’’ and the ‘‘Constitution,’’ are each 
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represented at Grant's 
Park, the first by as su- 
perb a looking lion as ever 
roamed in eastern jungles. 
It is known as ‘‘Joe Car- 
ter,’’ having been named 
after Mr. Carter, who was 
editor of the ‘‘Journal”’ 
when that paper presented 


the royal beast to the 
‘Zoo.’ The elephant 
‘“Clio,’’ given by the 


‘*Constitution,’’ is a mam- 
moth animal, whose size, 
sagacity and ceaseless un- 
rest provoke the wonder and pity of all 
who see her. ‘To stand before the un- 
couth creature and watch the monoto- 
nous step she is ever taking, forward 
and back, forward and back, is to fancy 
that this measured tread is the poor 
beast’s outward manifestation of in- 
ward yearning for her native wilds— 
her protest against the cruelty of man 
who keeps her thus in durance vile. 

Within hearing of the locomotive 
whistle and street-car gong, with the 
ceaseless stir that speaks of life and 
action ever going on around it, lies 
beautiful Oakland, one of Atlanta’s 
cities of the dead. Here sleep many 
of her best and truest sons, their life 
histories condensed into a line or two 
carved on the stone above them. It is 
a lovely spot garnished by the beauty 
and fragrance of flowers, and the dark 
green of forest trees through which 
gleam the white splendor of monu- 
mental marble. 

But its greatest glory is its army of 
illustrious dead, lying ‘‘ with their mar- 
tial cloaks around them’’ within the 
shadow of the Confederate monument. 
ach mound is marked: by a marble 
slab, bearing the name of him who is 
mouldering beneath; and one finds, 
as his heart kindles with a thousand 
memories, a melancholy charm about 
this silent enclosure that is heightened 
rather than impaired by the lapse of 
time. 

Far to the westward of this necropo- 
lis is another, where upward of four 
thousand sleepers are taking their rest. 
Westview covers five hundred and 
fifty acres; and the grounds are most 
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carefully tended and guard- 
ed against desecration. It 
is a beautiful spot, over 
which broods the spirit of 
silence. It lies so far from 
the thoroughfares of the 
work-a-day world that its 
repose is seldom broken 
save by the plumed chor- 
isters of the woods as they 
chant their morning and 
evening orisons; or the 
deep-toned bell, tolling 
the knell of a departed soul 
as the funeral cortege 
winds its way to the last sad recep- 
tacle of all human worth or folly—the 
grave. 

One of the most important pieces of 
engineering ever undertaken in At- 
lanta is the lately completed bridge of 
iron that spans the railways crossing 
Forsyth street. It was erected at a 
cost of $137,000, and is a structure of 
which the city may well be proud. It 
constitutes a thoroughfare over which 
is constantly surging a varied human 
stream ; electric cars pass to and fro, 
while beneath is the ceaseless tur- 
moil of outward-bound and in-coming 
trains. 

One end of this bridge terminates at 
Marietta street, and from that point can 
be plainly discerned the statue of Henry 
Grady. Yielding to a dream of phan- 
tasy, one might well conceive that the 
spirit of Atlanta’s much-beloved son, 
shrouded in that form of bronze, looks 
approvingly upon the city of his love 
and pride. 

Another enterprise over which At- 
lanta is still congratulating herself is 
the new system of water-works, by 
which water is pumped from the Chat- 
tahoochee river into a mammoth reser- 
voir and from that receptacle into the 
city, a distance of seven miles. The 
reservoir has a capacity of 156,000,000 
gallons, and the bringing as it were of 
the Chattahoochee to the very doors of 
Atlanta was a subject of enthusiasm 
among all her citizens. 

In 1892 one thousand and forty-one 
buildings were constructed, at a cost of 
$7,000,000, and to look over the list of 
structures that have been built, or are 
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in process of building during the pres- 
ent year, is to suppose that the dark 
shadow of the money crisis is not rest- 
ing upon Atlanta. 

On the beautiful drive known as 
Ponce de Leon Circle stands Little 
Tyrol, an enchanting spot and a very 
gem of landscape gardening. Orr the 
slope of the hills are vine-clad terraces, 
rising one above another like the seats 
of an amphitheatre, while everywhere 
gleam flower-beds, gorgeous in the sun- 
light amidst the emerald foliage of the 
trees, or glow with conscious warmth 
in the roseate beams of the autumnal 
sunset. Here one feels ‘‘’tis always 
June with its multitude of roses’’ : blush 
and creamy and vivid cardinal; the 
superb Marechal Niel and resplendent 
cloth of gold ; the shining Jacqueminot ; 
the beautiful great tea-rose, many- 
leaved and full, spotless white and dam- 
ask. As you pass down the walks, 
soft wafts of balmiest fragrance salute 
you, and you fancy only the nightin- 
gales are wanting to make this a veri- 
table Vale of Cashmere. The gentle- 
man who owns this charming garden 
came ‘‘from over the sea,’’ and has be- 


stowed upon his Atlanta home the 
name of one of the Fatherland’s most 
beautiful spots. 
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In the space of a few weeks Atlanta 
will celebrate her fiftieth birthday. To 
those who have kept pace with her 
athwart the course of time, who knew 
her in her days of obscurity, her vicis- 
situdes and final triumphs, how like a 
magic city must she appear! Fifty years 
ago a backwoods settlement, sparsely 
settled—the mere terminus of a railroad 
—and now the Gate City of the South, 
with a population of 104,421. She is 
the central point of nine railroads, and 
ninety-four miles of electric railways 
intersect her streets. Her business 
amounts yearly to $140,000,000, not 
including the sums realized by her 
manufactories. She has twenty-one 
banking establishments, and the valu- 
ation of her property, real and _ per- 
sonal, is $78,760,000. 

Such, in part, is Atlanta. As I fore- 
told it would be, this sketch is only a 
silhouette of the young metropolis, and 
judging her by it is like looking at a 
person in profile. You see the more 
prominent features, but at the expense 
of the smaller details of form and ex- 
pression. If you would know and com- 
prehend Atlanta in all her beauty and 
strength, her progressive ways and 
marvelous achievements, you must 
come within her magic circle. 
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AKE PETERKINS’ name 
was on the Democratic Al- 
liance ticket for the South 
Carolina Legislature, and 
‘twas there to stay. Old 
Jake was a man of influ- 
ence, a strong man in his 
county. Indeed, one might 
say he stood first among 

the very ‘‘props’’ of the county, from 
a political standpoint—nay, from any 
standpoint. For Old Jake had ‘‘fit’’ 
honorably and bravely in the war, and 
had lost a thumb; though some one 
had hinted, most foully, in a campaign 
speech, that he owed this misfortune 
to his own cotton-gin. 

In fine, Jacob Peterkins was a man 
among his fellows, and these very fel- 
lows were going to ‘‘shove him right 
on through.’’ True, Old Jake would 
never wear stockings, poor man; they 
always choked him, he said ; but, for 
all that, his name was on the ticket for 
the Legislature, backed up by ‘‘Many 
Voters.”’ 

Before the war, when Old Jake was 
Young Jake, newly married tothe ‘‘ put- 
tiest gal in the Dutch Fork,’’ it was 
in a two-room shanty that they set up 
housekeeping. But, asthe years came 
inand went out, bringing, pretty nearly 
always, good fortune, the shanty be- 
gan to grow. ‘Two good rooms were 
added to the ends, then two more later 
on, enriched here and there with green 
venetian blinds—an uncommon sight 
in the district at that time—paint and 
whitewash. Soon a long, wide piazza 
stretched the length of those six rooms 
and turned the corners besides, where, 
in summer time, swung, lazily, two 
unique hammocks, ingeniously made 
of barrel-staves and plow-lines. ‘‘Sib- 
by’’ beans, hop vines, Indian creeper 
and pink and blue morning-glories 
climbed over everything, while, in the 
winter, the piazza weather-boarding 
was festooned with bunches of red pep- 
per, ochra, gourds and popcorn, and 
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in the unceiled roof overhead were 
thrust, for safe-keeping, the old gen- 
tleman’s long fishing-poles and tackle. 

And Old Jake Peterkins, like the 
good King Leodogran, had ‘‘one fair 
daughter and none other child.’’ 

That Rosie was the ‘‘ fairest ofall flesh 
on earth,’’ the neighborhood might, 
more or less reluctantly, admit. How- 
ever, on this point, Mr. Parsons, a city 
young gentleman, sojourning, for a 
space, at a neighboring farm-house, 
held a rooted opinion. But that this 
‘fairest of flesh’’ had anything ‘‘at 
her back’’ worth ‘‘braggin’ oft’n,’’ 
nobody could make out. At any rate, 
nobody could get exactly at the fig- 
ures. For, on this particular subject, 
Old Jake was as shut-mouthed as an 
oyster; and he was ‘‘mighty poor- 
mouthed,’’ too, as Old Silas Moody 
expressed it. 

Old Silas said: ‘‘It ain’t likely any 
man’s a-going to be a-letting his light 
keep on shining under a bushel ;’’ and, 
as he ‘‘sensed’’ it, Old Peterkins had 
‘‘no great lot for to brag off’n.’’ 

Certain it was, that, saving the red 
velvet furniture in the parlor, and the 
‘‘pianner,’’ the same reluctantly pur- 
chased for the gratification of Rosie, 
whose one year at Limestone College 
had ‘‘put higher furbelow notions in 
her head,’’ and she had been ‘‘a-pester- 
ing for’em ever sence she come home,”’ 
certain it was, as Old Jake himself 
expressed it, ‘‘nobody wouldn’t be 
likely to take him to be one er the 
Rothschildren.”’ 

Lately Old Jacob’s demeanor had for 
some cause or other assumed a myste- 
rious aspect. He forgot to talk about 
the impending election, forgot to expa- 
tiate on the subject of tobacco’s pre- 
dominance over cotton as a staple in the 
near future of South Carolina. He had 
made a successful crop last year, and 
had an interest in a very considerable 
and thriving tobacco factory at Flor- 
ence. Undoubtedly something was 
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working, and working surreptitiously, 
under that big rusty old ‘‘jeans’’ waist- 
coat of his, that as yet nobody knew 
anything about. 

After a while it got ‘‘winded’’ over 
the neighborhood that there was going 
to be a party at the Peterkins’. 

A birthday party given to Rosie. 
Not a small affair as she had been wont 
to have ever since her year one, but a 
‘Jay out’’ such as the Dutch Fork had 
not seen since Sherman’s march to the 
sea. Indeed, the neighborhood agreed 
that Old Jake this time certainly ‘‘must 
be a-going to spread hisself.’’ 

For weeks the country for miles a- 
round was in a state of excitement and 
expectancy. The most exaggerated 
rumors were afloat as to the magnifi- 
cence of the collation that was a-pre- 
paring, and some one went so far as to 
gut it out that the sweetmeats were to 
come from Brookbanks ! 

Old Silas Moody ‘‘sensed’’ there was 
something at the bottom of it all, and 
called upon each and every one of his 
acquaintances to ‘‘mark his word.’’ 
And young John Craft, who wasa rabid 
‘‘Anti,’’ allowed there was ‘ nothing 
like spending a little on your election.”’ 

As I said, the neighborhood was in 
a flutter of excitement until the event- 
ful day arrived, which it did in due 
course of time, bringing with it a clear, 
purpleevening, set with gleaming moon 
and stars. 

By nine o’clock the guests had all 
assembled in the big ‘‘front room’’ and 
—I hate to have to give it away— 
Aunt Jane Stallins was on her head be- 
cause her room had to be converted 
into the dancing-hall. 

Suffice it to say that ‘‘jest and youth- 
ful jollity’’ were there, and Terpsichore 
too, for that matter, and there were a 
great many ‘‘meathed smiles’’ in spite 
of Aunt Jane’s ill-temper. 

If there was anything present pret- 
tier than Rosie, in her pink muslin 
frock, Jo Hardy did not see it when he 
took in the pretty view from one dark 
end of the piazza, where he and ‘‘ wrink- 
led care’’ sat humpily against the win- 
dow trying to be unhappy. 

Alas, Jo did not need to try very hard 
of late to be unhappy, falling an easy 
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victim to the monster that makes the 
prey it feedson, and just now,as through 
the ever changing kaleidoscope before 
him, there came into sight the legs of 
a pair of very wide-plaided trousers. 
Jo, all enveloped as he was, in the 
darkness, might have been mistaken 
for black-browed Erebus. 

Fifty odd guests of the ‘‘ quality ’’ 
of the neighborhood had been invited ; 
but surely, never before had fifty odd 
spread itself out as it was doing upon 
this occasion. 

The truth was this: There was no 
miraculous multiplication like that of 
the Biblical loaves and fishes, as old 
Farmer Peterkins had well nigh come 
to believe ; but many of the guests had, 
country style, dropped in sans ceremo- 
nie, and invitation as well. So that 
when the crowd repaired to the supper- 
room, although the repast was enough 
and much to spare for the invited 
guests, it bade fair to be quite ‘‘skimp- 
ing’’ for the crowd that thronged the 
dining-room and back ‘‘entry way ’’— 
roughs and toughs of a heterogeneous 
medley. For they were all Peterkins’ 
men, each with his vote to cast, and 
I believe there is a tradition that there 
is nothing an office-seeker will not up 
with rather than lose a friend, and con- 
sequently a vote. 

But as old Jake himself stated, in 
a campaign speech later on: ‘‘ They 
had miscalculated their man.’’ To 
say that old Jake was disappointed and 
mortified was to say nothing. That 
the table would be virtually cleared 
before half the guests got into the din- 
ing-room was a dead certainty. 

‘‘ Who hesitates is lost,’’ thought old 
Jacob; and then and there, for the 
first time in his life, old Jake was guilty 
of an act of inhospitality ; indeed I 
will not attempt to palliate it, an act 
of the most unprecedented discourtesy. 

The Honorable Jacob Peterkins, 
Legislator-elect, lost his head, and 
climbing—a very Ajax—upon a _ hide- 
bottomed chair, cried in a voice of rage 
and defiance : ‘‘ Every blasted coon thet 
hain’t axed to this party will please to 
clear out!’’ 

There was a moment of silence like 
that of the grave; then the clearing 
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began. 
windows and doors, in every direction, 
and most notably among the retreating 


the immaculate Mr. Parsons. Not that 
no invitation had been tendered him ; 
the delicately scented, flesh-pink note, 
in Rosie’s precise little hand, was at 
that moment lying against his heart. 
Oh, no. Mr. Parsons thought of his 
Baltimorean friends, his aristocratic if 
poverty-stricken mother, and resolved 
inwardly: “‘ Fairest flesh, or otherwise, 
this is the everlasting evd of it!’’ and 
forthwith picked up himself and left, 
not only the house, but the village, that 
very night. 

It took some time, as may be sup- 
posed, for the tide of conversation and 
conviviality to flow smoothly once more; 
but the break was soon adjusted, and 
presently some one proposed a toast of 
sweet cider in honor of the occasion. 

Ina flash old Jake was upon his feet. 
|,ooking around to see if all the knives 
and forks had ceased to ‘‘play,’’ pro- 
ceeded to respond to the toast. 

First, he placed the pretty blushing 
Rosie upon a chair, in full view of all ; 
then called to his side mother Peter- 
kins, old Aunt Jane Stallins, and Jo. 
Jo was only a far-off cousin, of course, 
but he was Farmer Peterkins’ right- 
hand man, and there have lived few 
sons more beloved than this far-away 
cousin. Just like there was going to be 
a christening, old Jake addressed the 
assembly in the following manner: 

‘My fren’s, you was axed here to- 
night in the honor of my darter Rosie, 
in cillybration of the day when God 
Almighty sont her to me, en the ole 
‘oman there, fer comfort en blessin’. 

“IT thank God Almighty fer the 
blessed day that sont her here, en fer 
keeping her here these seventeen years. 

‘* My object in bringin’ you together 
to-night hes ben fer ter formally inter- 
duce you ter my darter and—heiress.”’ 

There was a decided stir in the audi- 
ence, when Old Jake paused here, so that 
the last word would have proper weight. 

‘‘My frens, I ain’t er ben a-workin’ 
forty years fer nothin’. I hes laid by. 
The ole’oman there ain’t er bena-savin’ 
and pinchin’ for nothin’; we’s laid by. 
And to-night, my darter Rosie stan’s be- 
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fore you seventeen years old, good look- 
in’, and with a round hundred thousand 
dollars at her back—by ganny.’’ 

There is no definition for the forego- 
ing extraordinary expletive given in the 
‘Unabridged ’’’ ; but when Mr. Peter- 
kins snaps it off between his forefinger 
and thumb, we know it to be a good, 
sound, wholesome American word. A 
perfect surge of excitement rushed up 
and down the audience ; one-half look- 
ing ‘‘I-told-you-so’”’ at the other half, 
and that half looking sheepish. 

‘*Where did hit come from? I bless 
God Almighty, from cotton, stock rais- 
in’, Kaolin, saw mill, good speculations, 
and tobacker! TThem’s the channels, en 
here’s all the papers fer to prove it! 

‘‘My fren’s, I thank you fer the honor 
you have done me en my darter, en 
the ole ’oman there, in comin’ here to- 
night to cillybrate this blessed anni- 
versary, and God Almighty send many 
such another, and good fortune to each 
and all of you. 

‘* Now, boys, I have a word fer you, 
too. Here’s a wife fer the fellow with 
the bravest heart and the strongest 
right arm. Come in and win! I don’t 
want none er your blue-blooders. I 
seen that chaw-tobacker Parson’s coon 
sneakin’ out while ago kinder sick. I 
reckon the old farmer’s English was 
too strong fer his constitootion. It 
kinder turned agin him. But I ‘low 
I'll set up a dimmyjohn er sweet cider 
ter the fellow thet’ll kick him off’n my 
farm.’’ Here a titter ran around the 
room, and here Rosie’s blue eyes filled 
up to the very brim. 

‘*Come in and win, boys. What me 
and Rosie wants is a true out en out 
Democrat, whet don’t set forever a- 
thinkin’ about how big his gran’daddy 
was before the war. 

‘*T tell you the world is a-gwin roun’ 
ever day, en hit will leave you a-settin’ 
right thar; en if you don’t git up en 
hump yourself, you never is to ketch 
up with the ole creeter. 

‘* What me and Rosie wants is a man 
with a big heart to long to be good an’ 
great; a strong arm for to grasp out 
fer it, an’ a clear jedgment fer to back 
him slam through. 

‘‘Come in an’ win, boys,’’ cried Old 
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Jake, beginning to look apoplectic, 
‘‘every mother’s son er ye! 

‘‘An’ don’t fergit that Jacob Peterkins 
is on the South Carolina Democratic Al- 
liance ticket fer the Legislature.’’ 


It was one of those lovely Southern 
summer mornings which cannot be de- 
scribed, but only fe/t. ‘There was such 
a delicious freshness in the air, such 
thick, golden sunshine, such a melody 
of mocking-birds, such noisy chatter- 
ing of hungry fowls, such eye-resting 
green in wood and meadow, such fra- 
grance, such a world of light and glad- 
ness, and yet Rosie sat beside Old Bet- 
ty, leant her head against her soft coat, 
and—there were big, sorrowful tears 
falling into the milking-pail instead of 
snowy milk that morning. Rosie, the 
envy and admiration of the neighbor- 
hood, sat and wept sorrowful tears be- 
side Old Betty. 

For we each, no matter how high or 
how lowly we may be, we each have 
our own individual world and live in 
it, and in it have our little prides and 
vanities, our disappointments and down- 
falls. This obscure country neighbor- 
hood was Rosie’s world, avery sunshiny 
world when it was pleased to smile, 
but a bitter, cruel, stinging world when 
it had a mind to prick, to taunt, to jibe. 

It was a victory to have been, of all 
the girls, the only one able to bring into 
captivity the lordly Parsons, and in- 
deed, many had been the seductive 
glances cast in his direction by bright 
eyes and rosy lips. But sx days had 
passed and— 

What if she were the heiress of Croe- 
sus’s fortune when Mary Craft would 
know, £now that she had been snubbed 
and made a fool of ? 

Rosie got an inspiration. I am sure 
Betty did not suggest anything, though 
she looked very sympathetic. Into the 
‘‘deep Charybdis’’ of her ‘‘ pocket’’ 
she dived and brought to light a pencil 
and a slip of paper, and hastily scrib- 
bled the following note : 


““MR. PARSONS: 

‘If you were to come to the plum orchard 
this morning before eight o’clock, I think I 
could explain about the other night. 

ROSIE.”’ 
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This she slipped into the hand of an 
impish little darky who just then came 
whistling by with a bucket of tobacco- 
worms on his head (Old Jake bought 
them in at a nickel a dozen for the pro- 
tection of his crop), with the injunc- 
tion that he deliver it into the hands of 
the young gentleman at the Bensons’, 
adding, with a little shake by way of em- 
phasis, that he run all the way there and 
back, and not to take time to breathe. 

Yes, that was the only course to pur- 
sue. Mr. Parsons evidently considered 
himself insulted, and an apology was 
really requisite. 

He loved her, he had said—said— 
what had he not said? What had Jo 
said? ‘‘ Zhat she was being taken 
Horrible thought! Jowasjealous. Jo 
wanted to think badly of him, and yet— 

Rosie had milked the cows, put away 
the milk, had, indeed, performed all 
of her morning duties; breakfast was 
long over, and she had waited a half- 
hour in the orchard ere the little mes- 
senger returned. He brought a letter, 
quite an elaborate one from outward 
manifestations, which Rosie grasped 
eagerly, and ran down to a covert nook 
by the spring ere she broke the seal. 
There was not much of it after all, but 
enoughofits kind in very sooth. It ran: 

‘*BENSON’S FARM, May —, ’92. 
‘DEAR MIss ROSIE: 

regret the necessity of this note, 
but there is, unfortunately, no alternative. 

“‘T know you will think I have not done 
the square thing by you, but it is too late to 
think of all that now. 

“*T am obliged to ask you not to think seri 
ously of anything I may have said to you, 
anything that lately has passed between us. 
I love you, Miss Rosie, and think I always 
shall, but I am not in a position just at pres- 
ent to warrant me in seriously contemplating 
matrimony; indeed, I am obliged to admit 
that, while your beauty, grace, and wit would 
greatly make amends for certain incongrui- 
ties and incompatibilities attendant upon a 
union between ourselves, I hope you will for- 
give me when I say it, your father is just a 
little too unconscionably unpalatable to be 
the father-in-law of a Parsons. 

“TI do assure you I love you deeply, but 
other things must be considered. 

“T have been away from the neighbor- 
hood ; got back only midnight last night. 

“Tam writing in bed. 

‘With assurance of the sincerest regaril 
for you, lam, Yours very truly, etc., 

J. PARSONS.” 
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Rosie read it through to the end— 
the bitter end, for it was very bitter to 
her little, foolish heart. She could 
hardly make it out, her brain was whirl- 
ing so. Butthe crash came presently. 
Down upon the dewy grass she flung 
herself, to weep away the storm of pas- 
sion and wounded pride which was 
surging over her. 

What would Mary Craft have to say 
to that, if she knew? 

A hundred thousand dollars ! A hun- 
dred thousand fiddlesticks ! 

Perhaps Jo was on his way to the 
mill; or, perhaps, he heard the deso- 
late little sobs; at any rate, just now 
he came striding along the path, and, 
upon seeing Rosie, a very Dolores, 
pulled up short with great or simu- 
lated astonishment. 

‘‘Why, Rosie, what's up?’’ was what 
he said. 

The face was buried all the closer, 
and he got no answer. 

‘*What’s the matter, Rosie?’’ 

‘*Go away, Jo Hardy!”’ 

‘Rosie, has anybody hurt your feel- 
ings?’? 

away, I told you!”’ 

‘‘ Rosie, you know if anything hurts 
you, it hurts me a thousand times 
worser.”’ 

The tenderness of this asseveration 
touched Rosie, and she began to weep 
afresh. 

There was a pause of some duration. 
Then— 

‘You know if anybody's done any- 
thing to you what they oughten to, 
I can Uck ’em,’’ said Jo, somewhat 
broadly. 

This fired Rosie anew. It brought 
to her mind the remembrance that Jo 
had warned her, that Jo had /o/d her so. 
“Of all the wailing, hideous notes of woe, 
me — than owl notes on the midnight 

last, 
Is that portentous phrase, Z fold you so.”’ 


Rosie jerked herself to a sitting post- 
ure and plucked the wet hair from her 
tear-drenched face to flash two angry 
blue eyes upon him. 

Why she should break Pandora’s 
box on Jo’sdevoted head wasa mystery, 
for truly Jo had been faithful against 
great odds lately. 
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But Jo had told her so. 

‘Vou’ ve got nothing to do with it, Jo 
Hardy. Go away! I hate you! I hate 
everybody! Hate! HATE! HATE!”’ 

And she flung herself down again in 
a passion of tears. Jo was at his wits’ 
end by this time, and heart-broken at 
her weeping. 

Hesuspected the cause, and inwardly 
vowed vengeance against the offending 
party. He drew a little nearer on the 
strength of this resolve, and stood still, 
regarding her with his heart in his 
eyes. After awhile he said: 

‘Rosie, there’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do for you, even if you do hate me.’’ 

Silence ; then— 

‘*T don’t hate you, particular, Jo,’’ 
came from the buried face. 

do you hate, Rosie ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘That onery Parsons chap?’’ This 
with some trepidation. 

‘Ves! Yes! Yes!’’ and up came 
Rosie and out came the letter from her 
pocket with— 

‘*Just to read that if you want to 
know the whole horrid truth!’’ 

Dear old Jo; it was right touching 
to see him take the letter into such 
trembling hands. Rosie was touched 
at the very heart. Dear old Joe, so 
big, brave and manly, and every inch 
a gentleman. 

Rosie crept a little nearer to him, as 
he crouched beside her upon the grass; 
and presently slipped an arm through 
his as they bent heads over the hate- 
ful missive. 

It seemed that Jo could not grasp the 
enormity of it all at once. But he did 
grasp it after awhile, and suddenly 
arose to his feet with his face white as 
death. 

‘*Rosie,’’ he said hoarsely, scrutin- 
izing her face, as she kneeled up below 
him, ‘‘ Rosie, do you—love this man ?’’ 

‘‘T do not; I thought—’’ 

swear it!’’ 

‘‘T do swear it. I know now—’’ 

There was a Gorgonian expression 
on Jo’s face that made Rosie cry out, 

‘‘Jo, what are you going to do?”’ 

‘Im a-going to make it unhealthy 
for that dude?’’ 
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‘‘Leggo, Rosie,—don’t—’’ and he 
actually pushed away the little detain- 
ing hands, and would surely have 
marched grandly away to the battle, 
had he not been confronted at the very 
start by a little darky who came call- 
ing out that the ‘‘ young Mister Parsons 
gentl’in was up at de big house, a-callin’ 
an’ a-wantin’ to see Miss Rosie ;’’ so Jo 
was at a loss to know what course to 
pursue. 

All at once Rosie got an idea, and 
she whispered the idea to Jo, which 
necessitated the putting of two soft 
arms about his neck. 

Joseemed to like the idea immensely, 
and the outcome of it was, that the 
little darky was dispatched to say to 
Mr. Parsons that Miss Rosie was await- 
ing him down by the spring. 

Then, after a little more whispering, 
Jo retired behind a growth of tall ‘‘ Jim- 
son’’ weeds, while Rosie seated herself 
beside the brook, to mentally sharpen 
her weapons for the doing of some 
deadly work. She did not have to 
wait long, for very soon Mr. Parsons, 
in his broadest and best, came peacock- 
ing down the path ; and soon they had 
exchanged a few polite commonplaces. 
Then Mr. Parsons got right ‘‘ down to 
it’’ in the following : 

‘* Miss Rosie, I have come around to 
see you about that letter I wrote you 
a few hours ago. I— only heard this 
morning of the happy finalé of your 
birthday party. Had no idea there 
was to be a surprise at the end of it. 
I must congratulate you on such a 
metamorphosis from a lovely village 
maiden to a lovelier American princess. 
But seriously, Miss Rosie—for I wish 
to speak in all seriousness—when I 
spoke of an obstacle in the way of our 
possible union, I had reference to a 
pecuniary obstacle altogether. Finan- 
cial embarrassments made it impossible 
for me to take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of a wife. This is a practical 
age, Miss Rosie; it is best to look at 
things practically. This Arabian Night 
_ episode has put a new face on things. 
I can certainly give you unquestionable 
social standing, and— the dead straight 
issue is, that if your father is willing to 
do the square thing by us, I am ready 
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to marry you whenever you may choose 
to name the day.’’ The cold:blooded- 
ness of this most gratifying arrange- 
ment was, to say the least, startling. 

Rosie vouchsafed no interruption to 
this harangue, but stood looking at him 
from under half-closed lids, while in 
her heart rose paramount to all the 
wrathful things battling there, that one 
word ‘‘ unpalatable.’’ 

When he paused, more for breath 
than want of words, Rosie stepped out 
before him, and fixing with a glance, 
which she vainly hoped was Medusa- 
like, said, in a voice that was just a 
little bit shaky from suppressed wrath 
and nervousness: ‘I thank you for the 
honor you have done me—one so hope. 
lessly unworthy of such a distinction— 
of wanting me for your wife, and—but 
—my cousin Jo—Jo Hardy, will speak 
to you—give you my answer.’’ For 
Rosie found her courage had, like Bob 
Acres’, suddenly oozed through her 
finger tips, and, without compunction, 
beat a hasty retreat, just as Jo emerged 
from his vantage-ground of ‘‘Jimson’’ 
weeds, to survey the ‘‘dude’’ with no 
kindly eye. 

‘‘Well, my good fellow,’’ said Mr. 
Parsons with the condescending urban- 
ity of a Pericles (like Mark Tapley, he 
had inwardly determined, seeing the 
game was lost, to die ‘‘strong’’), ‘‘ since 
I have the honor to receive my answer 
at your hands, what have you to say 
for yourself?’’ ‘*’Tain’t much,”’’ cried 
Jo, losing his dignity as he gave wing 
to his wrath. ‘‘It’s just this: You azn'¢ 
notacontinental inch you ain’t. 
So you'd better up and get a move onto 
you, or you'd better believe I'll make 
it d—n ‘unpalatable’ for you /’’ and Mr. 
Parsons forthwith ‘‘up’’ and ‘‘got.”’ 

Then out from her hiding-place, and 
it was not far away, popped Rosie, and 
out from his hiding-place popped old 
Jake Peterkins ; and you may believe 
the tables were turned. Before Rosie 
or Jo had time to wonder whether or 
not he fell suddenly from the clouds, 
the old gentleman demonstrated his 
substantiality by grasping Jo warmly 
by the hands and shaking /7m almost 
too fervently. ‘‘Well done, my boy ! 


let’s shake on that; shake, shake, my 
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son! I’ve been a-followin’ this trail 
for some time. I seen how things was 
a-goin’. I was layin’ low; I wa’n’t 
worreted. I kinder reckoned Rosie 
wa'n’t no tarnation fool. I ’lowed to 
shet down on it in the right place. I 
seen how the pesky coon was a-sneakin’ 
round the place. Give me your hand, 
my boy; you’ ve turned the job off neat. 
Shake heartily! And now,’’ continued 
old Jacob, carrying his eyes up to the 
highest point of a tall oak just across 
the road, ‘‘there ain’t no better time 
to say what I’ve a-ben a-layin’ up in 
iny mind to say fer a considerable time. 
[ didn’t wanter shove things agin their 
will,”’ bringing his eyes down again to 
a level with Jo’s, ‘‘but I’m pretty cer- 
tain now you'll both agree to what I 
have to say. Rosie, here it goes 
straight, Do you love Jo?’’ 
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‘*Ves, I do,’’ said Rosie; and from 
her heart, too. 

‘*Wanter marry him, bime-by ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ came from behind Jo’s coat- 
sleeve, where Rosie’s face by this time 
was hidden. 

‘*That’s right, Jo; I kinder reckon 
I knows your wishes in the matter. 
Jo, what me and Rosie wants is a Dem- 
ocrat, an’ thro’ an’ thro’ gentleman, 
an’ his name’s Jo Hardy. Put that in 
your pipe an’ smoke it. We ain’t ben 
a-workin’ together five yearsfornothin’. 
An’ in the fall we'll see how a general 
merchandiser will do at the cross 
roads, with Jo Hardy’s name at the 
head of it; for ole Jake Peterkins is 
a-goin’ to back yer slam thro’. An’ 
ole Jake Peterkins’ name is on the 
South Carolina Democratic Alliance 
ticket for the Legislature.’’ 


QUATRAINS. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


THE POET’S SOUL. 


His soul is like an oasis 
Upon a desert’s brink, 

And there a thousand thirsty thoughts 
Go every day to drink. 


THE POET’S PRAYER. 


Port’ and preacher, he doth pray 

That God will send him every day 
A world of winged words, that he 

May marry them to melody. 


DAWN. 


IN yonder east the frighted stars 
With prescient fears are pale, 
As earth again in ecstasy 
Doth tremble in travail. 


HIS VAST SOUL. 


His vast soul is the firmament 
Wherein he long hath sought, 

And watched and prayed until the dark 
Shone with a starry thought. 
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IN SHAKE RAG ALLEY. 


BY VAL STARNES. 


HAKE RAG ALLEY 
was the toughest hole 
within the corporate 
limits. Into its short 
length was strained 
the quintessence of 
African wretchedness 
and poverty and 
crime, with a slight 
tincture of Caucasian 

sili: There were other distinct- 
ively negro quarters of the town. 
Across the canal, adjoining Limerick, 
was the aristocratic precinct of Egypt, 
where dwelt carriage drivers, butlers 
and the porters of Cotton Row; and 
there were, also, the outlying proleta- 
rian regions of Possum Hill and The 
Green Doors ; but these latter, though 
of the genus slum both of them, paled 
into insignificance when compared with 
the abject misery and audacious law- 
lessness of Shake Rag. And Shake 
Rag lay in the heart of the city. 
Within sight rose the spire of the 
Church of the Good Samaritan, whose 
minister, the Reverend Paul Converse, 
once asserted with elation that never 
during his incumbency had he for- 
warded less than two hundred dollars 
monthly to fields of missionary labor 
abroad. And as he uttered the boast, 
a block away in one of the Alley’s 
foulest dives Blue Gum Jake stabbed 
Catfish Charlie to death and that for 
a dime. It was wrong in Jake, of 
course, but then you see he wanted the 
dime. He was hungry, and the coin 
meant food. 

Shake Rag, however, was not alto- 
gether ignored of the outside world. 
The King’s Daughters, whenever the 
opportunity offered, which was seldom, 
strove gallantly to carry out the Mas- 
ter’s precepts along its gutters. And 
sometimes, on pleasant Sabbath after- 
noons, enthusiastic Sunday school 
teachers and members of the Y. M. C. 
A. descended into the cul-de-sac and 
held open-air services of prayer and 


song. Had their hearers been properly 
fed and clothed, these efforts might have 
borne appreciable fruit. But a body 
racked with hunger and cold diverts the 
mind from a contemplation of religious 
themes. And if the airs of the hymns 
that were sung lingered in the neigh- 
borhood, the words that were applied 
to them were usually the production 
of some local genius, descriptive of the 
fearless manner in which the latest 
celebrity had paid the penalty. 
Pres. Ramsey was er brave man, 
They hung him mighty high. 
Says he: ‘ Mister Jailer, thanky— 
There's restin’ by an’ by!” 

To ‘‘ die game,’’ that was the prev- 
alent ambition, and certainly it is bet- 
ter than forfeiting life to society and 
then dying like a craven. 

A term of years in the state peni- 
tentiary—after a preparatory course of 
county chain-gang—was regarded by 
the Shake Ragians not as a calamitous 
possibility but one of the natural stages 
of existence. The gray granite walls 
of incarceration presented themselves 
—usually at the dawn of manhood— 
in place of the porticos of an alma 
mater—a cherishing mother, indeed, 
inasmuch as bread and raiment were 
therein supplied, which was more than 
material maternity was wont to afford. 

Such was Shake Rag Alley in ordi- 
nary. 

There were, it is true, times when 
the sun which shineth upon the just 
less fiercely than upon their erring 
brothers, the same sun that elsewhere 
ripened smiling harvest fields flecked 
with shadows the lawns of luxurious 
suburban homes, and sparkled in the 
dancing waves of seaside pleasure re- 
sorts, blazed down in semi-tropical fury 
and bred fever and pestilence in its 
courts. Then the horror of those gar- 
rets and cellars was unspeakable. Also 
there was an occasion when midnight 
waters swept terror and desolation 
adown the line of crazy tenements. 
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IN SHAKE RAG ALLEY. 


But such was the Alley in ordinary. 
And deep into its malodorous confines, 
Slouch Givens, a lean and ragged lad 
of twelve, darted one humid, stifling 
August noon. Fleeing as for life from 
the avenger of theft, in the person of a 
burly, blue-coated policeman, he nat- 
urally sought refuge at the horns of 
the altar, as typified by Shake Rag’s 
numerous darksome dens. Homeless, 
half-starved and desperate, while shuf- 
fling up Royal Avenue’s trim-swept 
pavement a few minutes before, he had 
come suddenly face to face with a fairy 
vision of affluent childhood, in dainty 
garments, with sweet blue eyes and 
fluffy golden locks that crowned her 
likeahalo. ‘To snatch from either tiny 
hand the tempting candy and not less 
attractive purse had been the work of 
an instant, and then—flight. 

The panting officer drew up at the 
mouth of the lane only to find that his 
prey had vanished, and, stalwart and 
courageous Hibernian though he was, 
did not feel inclined to prosecute the 
search any further. Slouch twisted 


around the first available corner, rushed 
through one hovel into the yard at the 


back, over a tumble-down fence, andin- 
to another open door at the rear of the 
next house, which led him toa room con- 
taining a bed, beneath whose shelter he 
slipped. From this retreat, an hour 
later, Black Maria, a strapping virago, 
the queen regnant of the rookery, haled 
him forth and demanded such account 
of himselfand antecedents asa lively im- 
agination and the precocious caution of 
the street Ishmaelite suggested on the 
spur of the moment. 

The stolen purse, however, was his 
most effective credential, and with its 
contents he was enabled to pay for food 
and lodging during the period that com- 
petent advisers considered it necessary 
for him to remain in hiding. And thus 
he became by degrees identified with the 
life of the Alley and enrolled in its mot- 
ley band of juvenile free lancers. 

There he lived through the weeks that 
followed ; weeks of windless, persistent 
rain and a slowly rising river, until on 
the third Friday ordinary freshet mark 
had been reached and the low-lying 
portions of the city were already under 
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water. The next day, however, was 
clear, and the river began tosubside, but 
on Sunday morning the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened again and a down- 
pour ensued such as in that region had 
never been known before. ‘This ceas- 
ing with sunset, a raging gale arose 
from the north that hastened the de- 
scent of the accumulated rainfall of 
the up-country, and through the long 
hours of the night a gallant sub-chief 
of the Fire Department rode with un- 
flagging determination on a self-im- 
posed mission of succor—now in ad- 
vance of the creeping flood, giving 
timely warning, now breasting its ~ 
waves and swimming his horse as he 
bore person after person from drowning 
homes to more elevated ground. 

By noon on Monday the whole city 
was submerged. All lower stories were 
deserted, and in the small houses of the 
poor the roof alone, in most cases, af- 
forded precarious refuge. Wrapped in 
total darkness, with the never-ceasing, 
soul-subduing roar of the mighty stream 
surging through the blackness, the old 
town that night underwent a baptism 
of dread that will ever linger in the 
memory of its people. 

The subterranean warrens and one- 
storied huts of Shake Rag had been 
quickly vacated and a large percentage 
of its population temporarily dispersed, 
but the tottering height of ‘‘Crow 
Camp,’’ with Black Maria forchatelaine, 
offered delusive protection to many, and 
by midnight it fairly swarmed with 
anxious souls. The old house creaked 
and groaned and swayed to the sweep 
of the current that set directly athwart 
the city at that point, but the one over- 
shadowing menace was the adjacent 
canal, now brim full, with stealthy 
ripples ever and anon slipping across 
the banks on a level with the neighbor- 
ing roofs. If those banks held all 
might yet be well; but if they gave 
way, even though the building chanced 
not to be immediately in the plunge of 
the escaping waters, it would be ‘‘all 
day in de mornin’ wid Crow Camp,’’ 
as Tar Heel, Maria’s major domo, ex- 
pressed it. 

Amid the heterogeneous congrega- 
tion of the Camp was one strikingly 
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incongruous figure, a fairy vision of 
affluent childhood, in dainty garments, 
with sweet blue eyes and fluffy golden 
locks that crowned her like a halo. 
Early in the morning a colored nurse- 
maid, whom the rapidly rising water 
prevented from returning from an 
errand, had drifted hither with her 
charge, and, later on, an acquaintance 
turning up with a boat and an offer to 
convey her to her own home in Egypt, 
had callously deserted the child. And 
thus little Lily Converse found herself in 
this den of iniquity, among surround- 
ings that were strange and repulsive. 
She was wonderfully mature for her 
years, however, and possessed of an 
innocent trustfulness that was equiva- 
lent to self-reliance and boldness. Her 
winsome beauty and grave dignity 
gained her the admiration of the out- 
laws with whom she was caged, and 
though speedily despoiled of such 
trinkets and ribbons as she wore, she 
was not otherwise molested, but al- 
lowed to wander at will about the 
house. 

Left to herself as the fearful night 
dragged slowly by, the poor child, de- 


spite her uneasiness, was overpowered 
with sleep and would drowse fitfully 
for a moment and then wake in a sud- 


den fright. It was after one of these 
startling returns to consciousness, to- 
ward morning, in a filthy, bare room 
lit by a guttering candle in the neck of 
a bottle, that she discovered herself 
again face to face with Slouch Givens. 
Recognition was instantaneous and 
mutual. 

‘“You’re a bad boy,’’ said Lily, 
solemnly. ‘‘You’re a thief.’’ 

Slouch sniffed. It was the easiest 
thing to do under the circumstances 
and might mean anything. So he 
merely sniffed by way of reply. 

‘*You stole my purse and candy,”’ 
continued the child. ‘‘ Why did you 
do it? And ar’n’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?’’ 

Strange to say, he was, though he 
found it difficult to recognize the sen- 
sation. 

‘‘What made you do it, I say?”’ 
this time with an imperative stamp of 
the little foot. 


IN SHAKE RAG ALLEY. 
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‘‘I—I was hongry,’’ huskily. 
hadn't eat nothin’ fur two days. 
mighty nigh starved.’’ 

‘*Oh, poor boy!’’ exclaimed Lily 
impulsively, with complete revulsion 
of feeling. ‘‘Why didn’t you ask me 
for them? I would have given them 
to you gladly,”’ and tears of sympathy 
rose to her eyes. 

Slouch could have fallen down and 
worshipped her, had he known what 
worship meant. ‘This lovely, elegantly 
dressed unreality’was actually pitying 
and speaking kindly to Aim/ Did he 
hear aright? 

he faltered, ‘‘I-I’m sorry 
I done it.”’ 

‘“That’s right,’’ encouragingly. 
‘‘And if you’ll ask God—’’ 

‘*Ask which ?”’ 

‘‘Ask God—if you’ll ask God, he'll 
forgive you. And you oughtn’t to be 
so dirty. If you’ll ask God that, too,”’ 
with youthful orthodoxy, ‘‘he’ll make 
you a nice, clean boy. You ought to 
have prayed when you were hungry, 
prayed to the Saviour—”’ 

‘*Who’s he?”’ 

‘“The Saviour ?’’ in shocked surprise. 
‘‘Why, Jesus Christ, the Son of God; 
don’t you know? Haven’t your father 
and mother told you? Where have you 
lived?’’ 

Slouch hung his head, but continued 
to gaze in rapt admiration at his moni- 
tress. 

‘*T-I think,’’ he ventured, ‘‘I heard 
a cully—I mean a gent—tell about Him 
onct. I dunno nothin’ much, lady; I 
ain’t never had no chance. I uster 
live in de ate ward, an’ maw an’ sis 
worked in de fact’ry an’ I toted dinner 
to de han’s. But maw, she died, an’ 
sis went off wid de iron jawed man 
in de side show to de Exp’sition, an’ 
then I lived about de wharf an’ run 
wid de mule gang, till de cops nailed 
Foxy an’ Major an’ Butch an’ broke 
us up. I reckon I’m a hard nut. 
dunno—seems like I ain’t never had 
enough to eat—but,’’ producing the 
diminutive porte-monnaie, ‘‘here’s yo’ 
purse. I’m sorry I took it—an’, I’m 
sorry, but de money’s done spent.’’ 

‘*Oh, keep it; you can have it,’’ in- 
terrupted Lily. Then, with earnest, if 
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IN SHAKE RAG ALLEY. 


ungrammatical, commiseration, ‘‘It’s 
me that’s sorry for you! To think 
that I have never known what it was 
to want.’’ 

But at that instant the steady thun- 
der of the flood was swallowed up and 
lost in a sudden mightier rush and roar. 
No need to speculate as to its cause ! 
‘he canal bank had broken, and in a 
moment, with a jarring tremor, the 
whole structure began to rock and 
vield, while a mad uproar of shrieks 
and yells and oaths and snatches of 
prayer went up into the night. Sev- 
cral boats were moored at the different 
windows, and by their means, after a 
frantic fight for precedence, most of the 
inmates of the Camp effected their es- 
cape. But there would have been no 
place made for the two white children, 
and Slouch knew it well. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
plastering of the room commenced to 
crack and yawn and the flooring under 
their feet to oscillate. With one bound 


Slouch had Lily in the window; the 
ext second, as the old house crumbled 
to its ruin, they were whirled away in 
a waste of frothing water filled with 


floating debris. The girl gave one 
wild scream of terror, and then clung, 
mute and numb with fright, to her 
protector. Slouch, the wharf rat, could 
swim like a fish, but his skill was of 
little avail in this fierce torrent that 
swept them as lightly as its own foam 
out of the Alley into a cross street. 
Here they were dashed against a tree, 
and the boy clutched it with the grip 
of desperation. It was hardly more 
than a sapling, but the less likely to be 
washed up for that reason, and there 
Was room enough in its branches, that 
divided a few feet above the water, for 
his companion to rest in safety. 

“If I boost you up into de limbs,’’ 
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he gasped, ‘‘will you hold on tight? 
It’s mos’ daybreak, an’ somebody’s 
boun’ to come ’fo’ long !’’ 

“Tl try,’’ wailed Lily, who with 
marvelous fortitude had retained con- 
sciousness. ‘‘I’ll try. But don’t leave 
me! Oh, please don’t leave me!”’ 

‘‘T’ll stick here long’s I kin. There,’’ 
crowding her securely between the 
yielding boughs, ‘‘take a tight hold. 
An’, I say, next time you pray to—to 
Him you made mention of, ask Him to 
make allowance fur a poor devil what 
never—’’ 

But the sentence was never com- 
pleted. A huge beam from the wrecked, 
dismantled Camp came driving end on 
and struck him fairly in front, tearing 
his grasp away. ‘‘ Ask Him’’—came 
faintly floating to her ears, and then 
the darkness and oblivion from which 
he had emerged at birth took him back 
into its restful fold. 


Lily was rescued within a few hours, 
and the river subsided after the flood 
had held two days of devastating sway. 

Slouch’s body, one of many, was 
found in the swamps below the city, a 
soiled, water-soaked little purse tightly 
clinched in the stiff left hand. 

The following Sunday the Reverend 
Paul Converse preached from the text, 
“*Greater love hath no man than this,’’ 
and the papers reported ‘‘a powerful 
effort.’’ And then, it is to be feared, 
he ceased to think about the matter. 

He continues, however, to electrify 
attentive audiences upon the subject of 
foreign missions, and sends a steadily 
increasing number of moral pocket 
handkerchiefs to the heathens who are 
fortunat2 enough to dwell beyond seas. 

And Shake Rag Alley remains as 
before, the toughest hole within the 
corporate limits. 
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A SPRING ROAD. 


THE AWAKENING. 


BY MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


A SK me not of love; I do not know 
How lilies blow, 
Or first the tufted larch begins its green ; 
How secretly the apple-bloom grows white, 
Or how the lilacs spin their purple sheen 
Upon the russet boughs in one short night. 


I know not how the locust, blossoming ¢ 
In early spring, 
Expands the withered roughness of its cell, 
Till all the air is perfumed with its breath, 
Or how the furry willow-catkins swell 
To sudden freshness from a stem of death. 


Day breaks, and lo! the daffodils unfold 
Their hearts of gold; 
The jasmine bursts its buds within the hour ; 
The barren meadow, wooed by one warm sun, 
Arrays itself in myriad leaf and flower— 
I know not how these miracles are done. 


Nor know I by what sweet and subtle art 
Love warms the heart; 
A clearer sapphire crowns the mellow noon, 
A mystic glamour gilds the common-place ; 
A brighter crescent rims the golden moon, 
And all things image one beloved face. 


A SPRING ROAD. 
BY INGRAM CROCKETT. 


RIBBON spun of threads of gold, 
It winds through undulating green ; 

Gray mists sleep in the hollows cold, 

The ridges laugh in jeweled sheen ; 
Like roseate clouds the red buds glow, 

And through the woodlands, tinged with hope, 
The dogwood’s stars, as pure as snow, 

Shine in a happy horoscope. 


The mocking-bird is happy there 
In wild parabolas of song ; 
The oaks hang out their tassels fair, 
And there glad-hearted blackbirds throng ; 
And when as soft as thistle-down 
The dusk has fallen, cometh white, 
Sweet Hesper through the shadows brown 
And scatters there the musk of night. 
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“TO all appearances they were the 

best of friends, but Miss Vanleigh 
felt that it was decidedly to her credit 
that she should let the wrinkles appear 
in the wrists of her suede gloves, instead 
of upon her smooth white forehead. 
She was tired and dusty, and she did 
not feel like talking to anyone—to this 
man least of all. What.right had he 
to intrude himself upon her? 

With closed eyes, she was leaning 
back in her chair at the end of the parlor 
car, thinking dreamily of the last 
night's dance, and the tones of her last 
partner's voice, when suddenly her 
reverie had been interrupted by another 
voice, Which she had thought long ago 
forgotten, saying: ‘‘ This is a delight- 
ful surprise!’’ ‘Then she had looked 
up for the first time in six months into 
Tom Everett’s eyes. Even in that first 
disagreeable shock she was collected 
cnough to notice that his face had lost 
something of its old boyish brightness, 
and that his lips formed themselves 
nore readily into a sneer than into a 
sinile. ‘The eyes had not changed, and 
she wondered vaguely why her own 
did not meet them with the old, strange, 
electrical recognition. The next mo- 
ment she was wide awake, and alive to 
all the requirements of the situation. 
The smile with which she seemed to 
welcome him was, although inscrutable, 
delightful ; and it was not her fault that 
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her right hand was too much engaged 
in keeping the place in the novel she 
had been reading for her to offer him 
that in friendly greeting. 

He took the chair next to hers and 
began listlessly discussing common- 
places, his whole manner expressing 
politely veiled boredom. Miss Van- 
leigh’s cheeks tingled with indignation, 
but she made the sparkle of anger in 
her eyes appear that of inspired atten- 
tion. Presently she really grew inter- 
ested, and forgot how heartily she 
disliked the man there before her. 

He told her of a political meeting 
he had been attending in a neighboring 
town that morning. 

‘‘After your long summer holiday 
you should find it in your heart to pity 
us poor newspaper men who are allowed 
no other recreation than things of this 
kind,’’ he was saying, when, the con- 
ductor appearing at the other end of 
the car, Tom drew his pass out and 
handed it toher. ‘‘Still there is some- 
thing in having these, you know.”’ 

She barely had time to glance at his 
name written across the paper when 
the conductor came up. She was about 
to return it to Mr. Everett when he 
nodded toward the impatient official 
and said: ‘‘Just give it tohim, please.’’ 

Could she have seen the look on his 
face she might have saved herself; but 
the conductor was in a hurry; she did 
not think ; and then it was too late. 

‘“You are Mrs. Eyerett?’’ and the 
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puzzled man looked from her to Tom. 
With crimsoned face she dived into her 
purse for her own ticket, while Tom, 
entirely too leisurely she thought, ex- 
plained that the pass was his. When 
she finally looked up, it was to see Mr. 
Everett smooth away what was unde- 
niably an atrocious grin, even while he 
attempted to gravely apologize for the 
awkward mistake. 

Of course he had caused the mistake 
purposely, she said angrily to herself. 
It had always been so, since that day 
when she had finally acknowledged 
that he was no friend to her. Since 
then, in their chance meetings, her 
pride had compelled her to keep up a 
show of friendliness, and he had always 
takenadvantage of it toplace her in some 
embarrassing position. No, hereafter 
he should zever know that he had power 
to annoy her. She would seem indiffer- 
ent to all that he might say ordo. Yes, 
she was indifferent. She used to tell 
herself that she hated this man, but 
she had come to the conclusion that he 
was worthy of no such condescension. 
Still she herself was surprised at the 
blythe ring in the laugh she forced 
from her lips. 

For a moment, Tom Everett bit his 
lip in annoyance; then, like a flash, 
his whole manner changed, and he was 
bending over her with a tender air. 


“SHE WAS STROLLING WITH TOM EVERETT ALONG 
THE STONE PARAPET.”’ 


THE FACE OF MNEMOSYNE. 


‘* How would you like to travel with 
me always, in that way, you know?”’ 
he said. Then she found herself pull- 
ing off her left glove and slipping a ring 
on her third finger, above a sparkling 
diamond and a turquoise guard of for- 
get-me-nots, the while he murmured : 
‘‘Wear that until I can give you one 
more worthy of you.’’ 

The plain gold circlet burned her 
finger and she had a childish longing 
to throw it into his face; but no! she 
must begin now to meet him on his own 
ground, whatever he might choose that 
ground to be. ‘To do anything else but 
help to carry out the joke would be to 
acknowledge that she had not entirely 
forgotten the past. 

Another hour of this—and then how 
thankful she was when the noise and 
hurry of arrival told her that the city 
was reached, and that she might go her 
way and he his. 


Il. 


‘*Look out, or you will lose your 
rings!’’ Ethel Vanleigh laughed care- 
lessly, as she took her hand out of the 
water and watched the drops glisten in 
the sunlight as she shook them from 
her finger. 

‘*Rings are not so easily lost.’ 
Even as she spoke, a plain gold band 
slipped off and rolled to her compan- 
ion’s feet. He stooped and returned 
it to her saying: ‘‘ You see—”’ 

Don’t say ‘I told you so.’ I cannot 
bear that remark. What if I should 
tell you that I wanted to lose that ring, 
that I had been trying to get rid of it 
for a week ?”’ tossing it up lightly in her 
palm. 

Hugh Boston shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tf I can be of any service to you in 
that line, please command me.”’ 

She did not reply. The laughter had 
gone from her eyes, and she was gazing 
with strange intentness at the inside of 
the ring. Presently she said slowly : 
‘‘T have made a mistake. I don’t 
think I want to lose ¢h/s.”’ 

Then she sent him for a glass of 
water and leaned back for an ap- 
parently interested survey of the 
scene before her. It was a perfect 
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afternoon ; the waters were fairly danc- 
ing in the sunlight, and the banks of 
the Augusta canal had never looked so 
beautiful as they did now in their fall 
dress of crimson, gold and rich olive. 

The black horses and their pictur- 
esque ebony driver stood out silhouette- 
like against the bright background on 
the tow-path; while the flat boat, with 
its striped awning and gaily dressed 
passengers, was in itself no mean addi- 
tion to the picture. But Miss 
Vanleigh was blind to all these 
things. Instead, she saw the 
sweet face of a woman crowned 
with white hair—the face of her 
mother’s dearest friend —the 
face of the woman she had 
been taught to love in 
her childhood. 

think he should 
have used her ring for 
such joke,’’ she 
thought, and a sob rose 
in her throat. Hugh 
Boston looked at her a 
little anxiously when he 
returned ; and said,with 
the familiarity of old 
friendship :‘‘ You should 
never wear white. It 
makes you look too 
pale.’’ 

‘Oh, that is easily 

remedied,’’ and she 
raised a great red para- 
sol over her shoulder. 
Then, seemingly apropos of nothing 
whatever, she suddenly asked: ‘‘ Why 
is it that one never realizes to the fullest 
extent the exquisite purity and the 
lasting influence of a first love, until 
one has experienced the height, the 
depth, the width and the breadth of a 
later love ?’’ 

‘‘Humph! You seem to be getting 
down into the depths of things with a 
rush. A woman could answer that 
question much better than I or any 
other man could.”’ 

An hour later, she was strolling with 
Tom Everett along the stone parapet 
above the locks. ‘The quick swirl of 
the water tossing and pitching from 
the river into the canal made her dizzy; 
and, as she caught hold of the iron rail- 
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ing for support, the gold band again 


slipped. She smilingly held it out to 
him. ‘‘ You see it is too large. You 
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must permit me to return it, as I should 
hate to lose your mother’s ring.’’ 

He bowed gravely as he took it, and 
said in mock, solemn tones: ‘‘Another 


dream ended!’’ She wondered if he 
had forgotten the last time they had 
stood there together, and he had told her 
he loved her. ‘‘ You are almost eighteen 
—almost a woman now,’’ he had said. 
To-morrow she would be twenty-one. 

She felt a sudden wild desire to talk 
to some one about those long ago years, 
and the boy friend who had helped to 
brighten all her sunny girlhood ; but to 
talk to this man of those things would 
be like holding up to the profane view of 
a stranger all that was sacred and best 
in her life, so she only said, ‘‘ lam tired,’’ 
and they went back to the pavilion. 
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THE FACE OF 
III. 


It is strange that those who are near- 
est and dearest to us are so often ignor- 
ant of what touches us most closely. 
It was with the best intentions in the 
world that Ethel’s aunt, Mrs. Winburn, 
had made herself so agreeable to Tom 
Everett that he had walked home from 
church with her that Easter morning, 
and had then excused herself under 
plea of a headache, leaving him alone 
with Ethel in the library. She was 
with her niece now for the first time 
in two years, and having heard noth- 
ing to the contrary, naturally thought 
that her old friendly relations with Tom 
still existed. 

As the portieres swung to after Mrs. 
Winburn, the girl sank into a chair 
and listlessly began pulling off her 
gloves, while Tom rested his elbow on 
the mantel, and stood watching her. 
She had never looked so well, he 
thought, as she did to-day in the Red- 
fern princess gown of turquoise-colored 
cloth bordered with rich brown fur. 

He was telling her some laughable 
incident, in his half-synical, wholly 
clever way, and she was interested in 
spite of herself, when suddenly her eye 
was caught by what seemed a great 
purple spot on the front of her gown. 
Glancing up, she found that it was 
caused by the sunlight shining through 
a rose-colored vase upon the blue cloth. 
There was seemingly nothing about 
this delicate cameo affair, with its ex- 
quisitely cut head of Mnemosyne stand- 
ing out in white relief, to provoke any 
one, yet Miss Vanleigh was distinctly 
annoyed. She had long ago put that 
vase on the highest shelf of an unused 
closet, and some one had brought it 
out and filled it with roses. It was 
with a visible effort now that she lis- 
tened to Tom’s story. 

Presently he broke off abruptly : 
am boring you.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, not at all, I assure you,’’ 
with a politely deprecating smile. 

‘““Why can’t you tell the truth?”’ 
he demanded. 

Her eyes flashed angrily. ‘‘ What 
right have you to talk of truth?’’ 

Her voice broke, but she controlled 
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it quickly, and went on in the easy 
conversational manner in which she 
might have discussed the good points 
of the last opera. ‘‘I am tired of this 
attempt at acting. Why should I any 
longer pretend to like you, or try to 
keep up this empty show of good feel- 
ing between us?’’ 

‘You flatter yourself, if you imagine 
you have done any acting,’’ he sneered. 
‘*T have known for some time that you 
disliked me. You can’t say, though, 
that I have given you many opportuni- 
ties to act in any way toward me. You 
know how much I cared for you at one 
time—lI tried to show it. Later, I did 
not like you, and did not try to hide 
it. Still, I have always found you in- 
teresting, and had hoped that you 
would not object to a short conversa- 
tion now and then.”’ 

She knew that he was laughing at 
her, and her hatred for the man swayed 
her until the strain was unbearable. If 
she could only find her voice, she would 
tell him to go, but—could she suddenly 
have gone mad? He was leaning over 


her with a light on his face that trans- 
figured it. 


‘*Ethel, have I made a mistake? It 
was not true about that vase after all? 
Let us understand each other at last. 
At first, it was your fault, for you kept 
saying you were too young to enter 
into a formal engagement. Then, when 
you came back from New York that 
Christmas eve, your manner was so 
cold and strange to me, and so gracious 
to Hugh Boston, that I was wild with 
jealous rage and pain, and threw away 
the bracelet I had intended giving you 
the next day. Afterwards, I saw that 
vase in a store, and was struck by the 
beauty of Mnemosyne’s face. It was 
memory, you know—the memory of 
all you had been to me. I sent it to 
you on the New Year, thinking it would 
touch you too, and that everything 
would come right. I was on my way 
to see you when I met Hugh, and he 
began telling me some joke he had 
played on you in connection with a 
cameo vase. ‘She said I might keep 
it, if I would buy a ticket for a charity 
concert she was interested in,’ he was 
saving, when I turned abruptly and 
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left him. I avoided you fora long time ; 
-and then I thought you would guess 
how much I cared, and so began coming 
on these formal calls now and then. At 
first Lused to look for the vase, but:never 
saw it until to-night, and so I knew that 
Hugh must have told me the truth. It 
was very stupid of me, but then your 
manner was so strange from first to last. 
Once you did love me, Ethel, nothing 
can take that away.”’ 

He paused, but Ethel had nothing 
to say. How could she tell him all 
her agonizing doubts when a friend had 
written cruel stories of how he had 
laughed at her and her too evident 
fondness; and that his own conduct 
had afterwards proven the words true? 
No, he was false now, as he had been 
then, and she felt that she loathed him. 

He mistook her silence, and went on 

hopefully: ‘‘ You z2// forgive me, Ethel? 
I know now that all my scorn was ‘love 
turned inside out.’ Surely yours was 
like it. Let me put my mother’s ring 
on in solemn earnest, this time,’’ and 
he took her hand tenderly between his 
own. She snatched it away, and, at 
last finding her voice, said, coldly: ‘‘I 
have no right to listen to you. I have 
worn this ring since the night before I 
left the Springs. It means a promise 
to a man who loves me, and to whom 
I will always be true. Even if I were 
free,’’ she added, ‘* I could never care 
for you—zxever. Now, go!’’ Without 
a word, he turned quickly and left the 
room. She felt a great exultation, a tri- 
umphant gladness that they were even 
atlast. Yes, she could even afford now 
to look calmly at the cameo vase. But 
Mnemosyne was gazing reproachfully 
at her with a dear, dead woman’s eyes, 
the eyes that had once smiled with ten- 
der happiness at the thought that Ethel 
loved her idolized son. 

The girl flung herself on her knees in 
front of the chair, and buried her face in 
her hands. Her whole form shook with 
the intensity of her feeling, as she said 
over and over again to herself: ‘‘Oh, I 
can’t forgive him! Ican’t! Not yet!’’ 

She never knew how long she stayed 
there. Some one pushed aside the por- 
tiere and looked in, then she was left 
alone again for hours. 
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Presently the bells began ringing for 
the afternoon service, and the whole 
air was filled with the sweet Easter 
chimes. They were telling of the res- 
urrection of Him who brought to the 
world the message of ‘‘ peace on earth, 
good-will to men.’’ How the bells 
added to the agony of that struggle. 

‘‘Christ is risen. He is risen,’’ they 
sang. And now the chimes of neigh- 
boring St. Paul’s joined in with the rest. 
It all carried Ethel back to that other 
Easter day when she and Tom had been 
confirmed. The library vanished, and 
she was kneeling with him, her dearest 
friend, at the chancel in St. Paul’s, 
while the venerable bishop placed his 
hands first on her head, and then on 
his. The holy calm of that resurrection 
day stole over her spirit. The struggle 
was at an end; and the man was for- 
given for the sake of the boy. 

Presently, it came to her that the 
slight brass stand was hardly a safe 
place for his last gift, and, with a cer- 
tain remorseful tenderness, she lifted 
the vase and placed it in the center o1 
a large table, then stooping, she kissed 
Mnemosyne on the lips. 

All the gladness and the glory of the 
past came back to her with a rush. 

How she had loved him! There was 
a mist before her eyes, and she closed 
them shudderingly. Then she slowly 
opened them, and, with the quiet of a 
marble statue, stood gazing at the dia- 
mond on her hand, while a drop of 
water swayed tremb- 
lingly for the space 
of a moment on the 
tip of a crimson 
rose petal, then 
fell like a tear 
down Mne- 
mosyne’s 
cheek. 
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“OLD JUG” JURDN. 


BY HENRY CLAY FAIRMAN. 


JUG”? JURD’N wil! not be 
forgotten for many generations 
in that region of the backwoods where 
his long life was spent. His individu- 
ality impressed itself so strongly upon 
his contemporaries that his fame is 
handed down from father toson. And 
all ‘‘by word of mouth’’; for he and 
his associates and their ancestors were 
spotlessly innocent of any vestige of 
book learning. Nor was the man in 
the least conscious of the fact that he 
was unique and making a lasting mark 
in the memories of his countrymen. 
No thirst for posthumous or other dis- 
tinction disturbed the tenor of his life. 
Fame? He never heard the word; and 
if some philosopher had been curious 
enough to sound him upon it he would 
have been as far from comprehending 
the subject as an ox. 

His real name was Jordan, beyond 
doubt, but he was not, and could not 
have been made, aware of it. ‘To him 
life was real and earnest. It was prac- 
tical, homely fact, to be handled from 
day to day purely for his own material 
selfish advantage. He never had the 
faintest glimpse into the vexatious re- 
gions of speculation. What were the 
problems of past and future to ‘‘Old 
Jug?’’ He went to his grave ignorant 
that such existed. Once at a baptiz- 
ing in a creek near his farm-house the 
people joined fervently in singing 


On Jurd’n’s stormy banks I stand, 


and a neighbor said to him jokingly : 
‘**Jug,’ don’t you reckin’ some o’ 
your ole gran’daddies was named a’ter 
the river Jurd’n?”’ 
But ‘‘Old Jug’s’’ thoughts were 


practical. After meditating a moment 
he remarked : 

‘*T gosh, boys, but didn’t it blow? 
Must uh ben uh reg’ ler harrikin.’’ 

Why he was called ‘‘Old Jug’’ no- 
body seemed ever to know. Whether 
the name came to him in manhood, 
after his passionate affection for corn- 


juice had made itself manifest to his 
neighbors, or whether it attached to 
him from infancy because of his life- 
long resemblance to a jug of the squatty 
order, I cannot undertake to say, but 
to the oldest inhabitant of the remote 
section where he Itved he was known 
far and near by that name. 

In appearance he was not far re- 
moved from a monstrosity. Why such 
a walking caricature of human flesh 
should have been turned loose in the 
world must ever remain a puzzle. A 
hippopotamus is not more unaccount- 
able than was ‘‘Old Jug’’ Jurd’n. But 
if his physical construction was strange, 
what shall be thought of the fact that 
that clumsy and hideous carcass was 
tenanted by a powerful intellect, un- 
daunted courage, wonderful cunning, 
and the masterful qualities of leader- 
ship? 

To the end of his days he wore the 
old-fashioned ‘‘flap’’ breeches. His 
head was covered at all seasons by a 
black wool slouched hat; his shirts 
were of coarse white or checked cotton, 
fastened with rice buttons, and_ his 
outer clothing of homespun woolen or 
cotton as the season demanded. 

However, notwithstanding the life- 
long dictatorship which this singular 
man enjoyed, to the day of his death 
close observers were in doubt as to 
whether or not he was really danger- 
ous. Some said after he was buried 
that he had been only a natural and 
consummate actor. Sure it is that he 
never slew a human being, and the 
numerous fights in which he engaged 
in the pioneer days of fifty years ago, 
though under his command, were per- 
formed by others’ fists. Without 
knowledge of a letter of a book, he 
acted spontaneously in accordance 
with Polonius’ philosophy about avoid 
ing quarrels, but so punishing one’s 
enemy when forced to fight as to make 
him beware of one in the future. 

Once, early in his career, and before 
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his individualism had burst into full 
bloom, a determined fellow faced him 
with admirable pluck, and ‘‘ Old Jug’’ 
(who never got excited), grinning and 
glaring in his truly terrible manner at 
the offender, drawled out : 

‘* Jim, it’s the fust time y’ uver run 
uhgin me. A ’Il let y’ off this wunst. 
But I gosh, ef y’ uver do it uhgin A’ll 
whup you out’n the settlement 

‘*Right now's uh mighty good time 
tuh try it,’’ replied Jim. 

‘‘Lay holt tuh ’im, boys,’’ said 
“Old Jug’’ to the bystanders, who 
had no interest whatever in the quar- 
rel. They hesitated, and ‘‘ Old Jug’s”’ 
blue eyes dilated and took on a paler 
hue; his grin became more _pro- 
nounced, his nostrils quivered, and he 
roared out : 

‘“T gosh, d’ yuh heer me, men? 
Yuh white-livered cowards! Ef yuh 
don’t lay holt tuh ’im I’ll wallup the 
last darn one o’ yuh!”’ 

And ‘‘ Old Jug’s’’ neighbors lashed 
the rebel out of the neighborhood never 
to return. 

This man’s animal vigor was tre- 
mendous ; his powers as an eater were 
never fathomed, and his intellectual 
activities seemed proportioned to his 
capacity to assimilate food. He kept 
books in his head, and figured accu- 
rately about lumber, acreage, interest, 
percentage, etc., by processes purely 
mental. He was a broad business 
manager, an usurious money lender, a 
hard bargainer, an unrivaled collector, 
a considerable property owner. With 
him business meant getting, holding 
and increasing. He was totally with- 
out sentiment, either natural or ac- 
quired. One of his favorite modes of 
profit-gathering was the buying of 
doubtful notes and accounts for a trifle 
and then pursuing the debtor unmer- 
cifully in the courts and otherwise. 
But he was not ignorant of the limits 
of his power, and he showed great 
prudence and sagacity when at a con- 
siderable distance from his ‘‘ king- 
dom.’’ He was once prosecuting a 
speculative claim before a justice in a 
county where he was a total stranger. 
The case excited considerable feeling 
in the community, being against a 
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poor widow, and a large crowd of 
country folk were assembled at the 
cross-roads’ school-house on Saturday 
to witness the trial. ‘‘Old Jug”’ 
mingled with the people a little while, 
listening to their expressions, and then 
whispered to his lawyer : 

‘* Joe, the hoss’s eye’s sot. It’s sot 
uhgin us. Ef they want tuh ‘comp’ 
don’t make no trouble.’’ 

Buteven Napoleon and Robert E. Lee 
were finally conquered, and it should, 
therefore,not bethought strange if ‘‘Old 
Jug’’ Jurd’n met his match at last. For 
once his pale blue eye quailed, and his 
cruel mouth omitted to grin. 

When a certain large Southern city 
was first brought into communication 
with the rural districts, multitudes of 
country people made haste to take a look 
at the wonders of metropolitan life, and 
strange to relate ‘‘Old Jug’’ was among 
these curious adventurers. In lieu ot 
trunk or valise he took with him the old 
pair of saddle-bags which had served 
him in hislong horseback rides for many 
years. They were heavily laden—with 
what will be disclosed further on. But 
that part of the bulky contents was 
whisky was made sure by ‘‘Old Jug’s’’ 
remark to the friends accompanying him 
as he got on the train. 

‘‘T gosh, boys, I got some fustrate lic- 
quor here. Mebbe they ain’t got none 
in Orleans.”’ 

Arrived in the city he managed some- 
how to find a hotel, and there met a 
gentleman whom he had long known. 

Jones,’’ said ‘‘ Old Jug,’’ 
uh gwine tuh come en see yuh to-night 
et yo’ room.’’ And what could poor 
Jones do but assent politely ? 

And sure enough, as he sat in his 
apartment about half-past nine, ‘‘Old 
Jug’’ waddled in with the heavy saddle- 
bags on his arm, and followed by four 
or five of his country friends. 

‘‘T gosh, Mr. Jones,’’ he drawled, 
‘‘mighty glad tuh find yuh down here. 
I ben uh havin’ uh pow’ ful good time, 
but I nuver was so hongry in my life. 
I ben wh eat’n oystyers en sich lak uver 
sence night sot in, but them thingsdon’t 
do me no good utall. En now, I gosh, 
we're goin’ tuh hev some supper,en yuh 
mus’ jine us.”’ 
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And drawing a table into the center 
of the room ‘‘ Old Jug ’’ began to spread 
the contents of the saddle-bags. First 
he drew out twoquart bottles of whisky. 
Next, a peck or more of baked sweet 
potatoes. Then four or five loaves of 
browned corn bread,a quantity of boiled 
turnip ‘‘greens,’’ a large chunk of 
boiled bacon, several bottles of butter- 
milk, and other articles of country fare 
brought from home. 

The host smothered his amazement 
as well as he could, tasted the bottle as 
it passed around, and watched the feast 
with all the patience and politeness he 
could summon. 

‘*Old Jug’’ and his friends had been 
drinking before they came to the room, 
but after they began to eat they passed 
the bottle frequently, and began to be 
boisterous. 

‘*Jug,’’ said Mr. Jones mildly, ‘‘ there 
is a sick lady in the next room. I have 
heard her coughing. I hope you and 


your friends will be as quiet as possi- 
ble.”’ 

sick oman, Mr. Jones? I gosh, 
she better git uh doctor,’’ growled ‘‘ Old 
Jug,’’ laughing with his companions. 


And before long there was a knock on 
the door. 
‘“Who’s thar?’’ called ‘‘ Old Jug.’’ 
The door opened and a gentleman 
stepped intothe room. He was attired 
in a night-shirt. 
‘“W’y, he’s fixed up lak uh ‘oman !"’ 
roared ‘‘Old Jug,’’ full of laughter. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ said the man, without 


notice of the rude remark, ‘‘my wife 
and I occupy the adjoining room. She 
is very sick, and noises distract her. | 
beg that you make less disturbance,’ 
and he vanished. But the hilarity 
continued despite the appeals of the 
wretched Jones, and again the anxious 
husband appeared. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, more earn- 
estly than before, and with considerable 
feeling, ‘‘I beg you again to stop your 
noise. I tell you my wife is danger- 
ously ill. Shesis very low with con- 
sumption, and must have rest. Will 
you hear me, or not?’’ 

There was silence. Even ‘‘ Old Jug’’ 
seemed awed, and after gazing fixedl) 
at the disturbed revelers for half a min- 
ute, the gentleman again vanished. 

But John Barleycorn would not 
down, and ‘‘Old Jug’’ was angry at 
the thought that his friends should sec 
him outdone. He passed the bottle 
again, and his whole party, under his 
lead, burst out in ribald songs and 
laughter. 

And suddenly the door was- kicked 
open, and the infuriated husband stood 
in the opening with a cocked and lev: 
eled revolver in each hand. He was 
raging. 

‘‘T have been polite to you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have called you gentlemen. 
Youare not gentlemen ! You are scoun- 
drels! Now clear out at once!’ 

And they did, precipitately, ‘* Old 
Jug’’ leading the way, and forgetting 
his precious saddle-bags. 
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Nore.—Brief comments on timely topics of social, economic, or non-partisan political questions, as 
wcll as criticism of current literature, art, and science, are desired for this department.—EDITOR. 


I saw in the Sov- 
THERN MAGAZINE for 
February an article on 
the death of Governor Merriwether 
I,ewis, and intended to correct its error, 
hut General Marcus]. Wright and Judge 
John V. Wright, both of whom I know 
well, have relieved me of that neces- 
sity by a very full and positive correc- 
tion. I wish simply to emphasize what 
they say by repeating what two well- 
known persons have testified on the 
subject. Major Bolling Gordon is one 
of the men. He lived nearly all his 
long life of fourscore years on the Nat- 
chez ‘Trace road, ten or fifteen miles 
northeast of the old Grinder stand, 
where the sad tragedy occurred. Major 
Gordon knew old man Grinder, and said 
he removed to a small farm on Drech 
river, below Shady Grove, and made a 
quiet, inoffensive citizen, as far as he 
knew. Major Gordon did not believe 
Governor Lewis was murdered. He 
said, I think, that a jury of inquest 
was held and the testimony was posi- 
tive that the deed was suicide during 
mental derangement. The other wit- 
ness I wish to introduce is ex-President 
Thomas Jefferson. I do so because I 
wish to remove all possible doubt about 
the matter, caused by the thoughtless 
and unfortunate article of Mr. Verne 
Pease. ‘The Grinders are probably all 
humble and poor people, and on that 
account alone, if for no other, I wish to 
prevent them from resting under a 
cloud of unjust suspicion as being the 
descendants of a murderer. Mr. Jeffer- 


Death of Governor 
Merriwether Lewis. 


son says : 
‘Governor Lewis had from early life 

been subject to hypochondriacal affec- 

tions. Itwasaconstitutional disposition 
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in all the nearer branchesof the family of 
his name, and was more immediately 
inherited by him from his father. They 
had not, however, been so strong as to 


give uneasiness to his family. While 
he lived with me in Washington I ob- 
served, at times, sensible depressions of 
mind, but knowing their constitutional 
source I estimated their course by what 
I had seen in the family. During his 
Western expedition, the constant exer- 
tion which that required of all the facul- 
ties of body and mind, suspended those 
distressing affections ; but after his es- 
tablishment in St. Louis in sedentary 
occupations, they returned upon him 
with redoubled vigor and began seri- 
ously to alarm his friends. He was in 
a paroxysm of one of these when his 
affairs rendered it necessary for him to 
go to Washington. 

He proceeded to the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, where he arrived on the 15th of 
September, 1809, with a view of con- 
tinuing his journey thence by water. 
Mr. Neely, agent of the United States 
with the Chickasaw Indians, arriving 
there two days after, found him ex- 
tremely indisposed, and betraying at 
times some symptoms of a derange- 
ment of mind. The rumors of a war 
with England, and apprehensions that 
he might losé the papers he was bring- 
ing on, among which were the vouch- 
ers of his public accounts and the 
journals and papers of his Western ex- 
pedition, induced him here to change 
his mind and to take his course by 
land through the Chickasaw country. 
Although he appeared somewhat re- 
lieved, Mr. Neely kindly determined to 
accompany and watch over him. Un- 
fortunately, at their encampment, after 
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having passed the Tennessee, one day’s 
journey, they lost two horses, which 
obliging Mr. Neely to halt for their 
recovery, the governor proceeded un- 
der a promise to wait for him at the 
house of the first white inhabitant on 
his road. He stopped at the house of 
a Mr. Grinder, who not being at home, 
his wife, alarmed at the symptoms of 
derangement she discovered, gave him 
up the house, and retired to rest her- 
self in an outhouse, the governor’s and 
Neely’s servants being in another. 
About 3 o’clock in the night he did 
the deed which plunged his friends 
into affliction, and deprived his country 
of one of her most valued citizens, whose 
valor and intelligence would have been 
now employed in avenging the wrongs 
of his country, and in emulating by 
land the deeds which have honored 
her arms on the ocean. It lost, too, 
to the nation the benefit of receiving 
from his own hand the narrative now 
offered them of his suffering and suc- 
cesses in endeavoring to extend for 
them the boundaries of science, and 
to present to their knowledge that vast 
and fertile country which their sons are 
destined to fill with arts, with science, 
with freedom and happiness. 

‘“To this melancholy close of the life 
of one whom posterity will declare not 
to have lived in vain, I have only to 
add that all the facts I have stated are 
either known to myself or communi- 
cated by his family or others for whose 
truth I have no hesitation to make my- 
self responsible.’’ 

Could anything be more positive or 
convincing than this statement of Mr. 
Jefferson about the death of one of his 
dearest friends? I think not. There 
is one additional fact, however, of an 
opposite character, which I feel it my 
duty to mention, although it does not 
alter my conviction that Governor Lewis 
killed himself in a fit of insanity. The 
fact I refer to was the published death 
at or near Charlottesville, Va., seven 
or eight years ago, of an old negro man 
who was a body servant of Governor 
Lewis in October, 1809, when the latter 
was killed. The papers reported the old 
negro as solemnly stating on his death- 
bed, what he had for more than three 


quarters of a century often repeated, 
that his master, Governor Lewis, was 
murdered at the Grinder stand, in 1809. 
He was but a boy at that time, and in 
another room, and it was but natural 
that he should have suspected murder. 
But none occurred, I am sure, if hu- 
man testimony and circumstantial evi- 
dence be taken. ‘‘ Murder will out”’ 
is a true saying. I have been at the 
lone monument, of which the Souru- 
ERN MAGAZINE gives a good picture. 
A. S. Horsley. 


“Capt. Lewis.” = [The challenge of my 
A Correction article in the February 
Corrected. = number of this magazine, 

on the ground of its historical basis of 

fact, was rather expected and hoped for 
by the writer. That it should have en- 
gaged so worthyan adversary as General 

Marcus J. Wright is the more pleasing, 

and I am impelled (perhaps by a touch 

of pride) to thank him for the generous 
commendation he has awarded the liter- 
ary feature of my effort. In no passage 
of the article did the writer claim to 
represent more than the local stories 
and traditions regarding this deplorable 
occurrence. That they are as reliable, 
and much more reasonable, than the his- 
torical accounts can readily be shown. 

The materials for the article were col- 
lected during a stay of seven months 
at the old health resort, Summertown, 
thirteen miles southeast of the Lewis 
tomb, and are the digested results of 
more than a dozen trips through the 
hills and valleys of Lewis county, and 

a journal filled with conversations with 

at least half a hundred old citizens of 

that and adjoining counties. Some 
were extremely grotesque, but in the 
main their stories well agreed. Not 
half a dozen of the number had ever 
heard of the suicide theory, but said 
they always heard that Captain Lewis 
was murdered. I attended the session 
of the chancery court at Newburg to 
interview old lawyers, going over in 
company with Chancellor Nixon, with 
whom I ate a wayside ‘‘snack’’ on the 
banks of Buffalocreek. Mrs. Christina 

B. Anthony, who for years kept a little 

tavern at Newburg, was one of my prin- 

cipal informants, an old lady who, if now 
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living, must be fully eighty-five years of 
age. She was born and raised in this 
immediate vicinity, and when I saw her 
last her mind seemed so bright and 
clear as to leave no doubt of the perfect 
accuracy of her memory. When a 
young married woman, she said that 
she boarded with the family of Polly 
Spencer, the servant girl at ‘‘Old Grind- 
ers’? when Capt. Lewis was killed, 
aud from her heard many times the 
story of his murder. The detail of 
the murder in my article was exactly 
as she told it direct from Polly Spencer, 
who was a competent witness. All 
agreed that Mrs. Anthony was the best 
authority in that whole country. I also 
sat under a tree at Newburg (perhaps 
the same ‘‘blackjack’’ that had pre- 
viously sheltered Honorable John V. 
Wright and Colonel Cooper) and had 
a long talk on the subject with the 
late Captain Flannigan, who for more 
than a quarter of a century was clerk 
and master of the chancery court in 
Lewis county. He had heard of the 
suicide theory, but declared it to be an 
outside story not credited in the neigh- 
borhood. Besides this the writer is 
indebted to Judge James Milliken, of 
their county court, for further and 
special investigation in the southwest- 
ern portion of the county. 

So much for my sources of informa- 
tion and knowledge of Lewis county, 
the apparent want of which General 
Wright so generously deplored. 

John A. Murrell did operate along 
the ‘* Natchez Trace,’ if not in this 
exact portion of it, for it was several 
hundred miles in length (see his life 
by Stewart). His hiding place for 
many years was near Helena, Ark., and 
in ny judgment the written account 
of Murrell’s life is more reasonable 
than that of the death of Captain Lewis 
which has solong been accredited by the 
world; and I am ata loss to know why 
General Wright holds so tenaciously 
to the one and discredits the other. 

The story told by General Wright 
in his so-called correction is evidently 
a garbled version of a letter written by 
Alexander Wilson, the ‘‘melancholy 
naturalist-poet,’’ dated ‘‘ Natchez, May 
18th, r811’’ (Poems and Letters, two 
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vols., 8vo, Paisley, 1876, pp. 36, 37, 38). 
Mr. Wilson made a visit to Captain 
Lewis’ tomb, and saw the Grinder wo- 
man and wrote down her tale. After 
describing the location and giving the 
preliminary portion of her story, he 
says: 

‘‘She heard two shots in the night, 
and heard Captain Lewis call several 
times for water, saying: ‘Oh, madam, 
give me some water and heal my 
wounds,’’’ but she claimed that she 
was too terrified to move. 

Afterwards he dragged himself from 
his room to the water bucket, and she 
heard him scraping it with a gourd to 
get a drink, but in vain. At daybreak 
she sent two children to the barn to call 
the servants. Inthe meantime, Captain 
Lewis had crawled back to his room. 
‘‘As soon as day broke,’’ Wilson wrote, 
‘‘and not before, the terror of the woman 
having permitted him to remain in this 
deplorable situation, she sent two of 
her children to the barn, her husband 
not being at home, and on going in 
they found him lying on the bed. He 
uncovered his side and showed them 
where a bullet had entered ; a piece of 
the forehead was blown off and had ex- 
posed the brains, without having bled 
much.’’ He died two hours later. 

While recording faithfully the story 
as he was told it, there is to my mind a 
vein of incredulity running through the 
whole letter. He wrote a memorial 
poem in nineteen verses, the first and 
last of which are alike, as follows: 

Far hence be each accusing thought! 

With his my kindred tears shall flow ; 
Pale pity consecrates the spot, 
Where poor lost Lewis now lies low. 

I quote this to show the originality 
of John V. Wright's statement. His is 
entirely new to me, and I think to most 
who have studied the matter. 

In reviewing this letter, Dr. Elliot 
Coues, editor of the reprint of the An- 
nals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(Francis P. Harper, N.Y., 1893, 4 vols., 
edition limited ), wrote, in part : ‘‘Gover- 
nor Lewis may have committed the deed 
which history has laid to his charge, in 
a fit of suicidal mania, and the woman’s 
incoherent story may not have been in- 
tended to deceive, but may have arisen 
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from confused memories of an exciting 
night. ‘That is conceivable; but my 
contention is that the testimony, as we 
have it, does not suffice to prove sui- 
cide but raises a strong suspicion that 
Governor Lewis was foully dealt with 
by some person or persons unknown— 
presumably Grinder, or him and some 
accomplices. Until other evidence is 
forthcoming, the victim of untimely 
fate should be given the full benefit of 
the doubt, that no stigma may rest on 
his illustrious name. History may 
never be able to disprove the alleged 
suicide; neither has history thus far 
proven the allegation. This death re- 
mains a mystery ; but mysteries should 
not be paraded as history.”’ 

The memorial sketch written by 
Thomas Jefferson for the first edition 
of the Annals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, dated ‘‘ Monticello, April 
16, 1813,’’ lays great stress on the hy- 
pochondriacal tendencies of Captain 
Lewis’ nature, but also says that, with 
his active out-of-door life in the West, 
this distemper had about disappeared. 
He makes no mention of having re- 
ceived reliable or authentic information 
of the cause of the death of his friend. 
Where he got his knowledge no one 
claims to know, and all seem satisfied 
with his bare, unsupported statement. 
History should not be made that way. 

In Francis P. Harper’s reprint, al- 
ready referred to, page xli, note 1, isa 
statement written by a gentleman from 
A®tnaFurnace, Hickman county, Tenn., 
which says: ‘‘ Lewis was found dead, 
and the report went out that he had 
committed suicide, but there has always 
been suspicion of foul play.’’ In the 
Nashville (Tenn.) ‘‘ American,’’ Sep- 
tember 6, 1891, appeared a lengthy 
article, over the pseudonym of ‘‘John 
Quill,’’ prepared by the Hon. James D. 
Parks, an eminent attorney of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., whose practice takes him 
into Lewis county each court-sitting. 
It comprised more than four columns, 
and was in the form of a lawyer’s brief, 
prepared from personal inquiry among 
the people of that country ; and taking 
this evidetice together, he says, in part, 
after giving names of his informants: 

‘Others living in Lewis and adjoin- 
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ing counties have been conversed with, 
who remember the general belief at the 
time that Grinder killed his guest for 
the purpose of robbery. It has always 
been the firm belief of the people of this 
region that Governor Lewis was mur- 
dered and robbed. The oldest citizens 
now living remember the rumors cur- 
rent at the time as to the murder, and 
it seems that no thought of suicide ever 
obtained footing here.’’ 

In speaking of Polly Spencer's statc- 
ment, hesays: ‘‘ She was washing dishes 
in the kitchen after supper with some 
of the females of the family, when they 
heard a shot in the room where Captain 
Lewiswas sleeping. All rushed into the 
room and found him dead in his bed.’’ 
The other witnesses to Polly Spencer’ s 
statement, besides Mrs. Anthony, are, if 
now living, Jason Boshears, near Mount | 
Pleasant, Tenn., and Sallie Barham 
Sims, 4itna Furnace, Hickman county, 
Tenn. After years of persistent inquiry, 
Mr. Parks scouts the idea of suicide. He 
also says Grinder was of Indian blood. 

The St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,’’ 
Nov. 19, 1892, contains an article of 
over two columns very much like that 
of Mr. Parks, on authority of Dr. Coues, 
from one of his lectures, and no other 
man living has given to the subject so 
thorough study nor weighed the evi- 
dence so completely. His general con- 
clusion has already been given. 

Captain John Nixon, the old surveyor 
of Lewis county who located the tomb 
and assisted to open it when the state 
of Tennessee built the monument, told 
his nephew, the late Chancellor Nixon 
before referred to, the same account of 
the murder that Mrs. Anthony gave me, 
and said that when the skeleton was 
unearthed the forehead was crushed, 
showing indubitable proof of a shot in 
that portion of the body. General 
Wright's account of a shot in the chin 
would be news to the Grinders and citi- 
zens of Lewiscounty. Captain Nixon 
must have been a young man at the 
time of the Lewis murder. His kin- 
folks describe him as a very intelligent 
man and a great stickler for facts. 
The late Chancellor Nixon was famous 
for his probity. 

The reasonable conclusion of all this 
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is that the only evidence of suicide 
comes from the Wilson letter ; the state- 
ment, unreasonable and incoherent, of 
the accused—under the laws of Tennes- 
see, an incompetent witness. Every 
unbiased reader of Mr. Jefferson’s ac- 
count and of thatin Howe's ‘‘ Historical 
Collections of Virginia’’ must see that 
they are theories constructed to fit the 
admitted hy pochondriacal tendencies of 
Captain Lewis’ nature. At thesame time 
they admit these tendencies no longer 
existed. Until data is produced, they 
are entitled to no place in history. The 
sketch accompanying Captain Lewis’ 
portrait in the ‘‘Analectic Magazine’’ is 
copied from Mr. Jefferson’s memorial. 

Is authentic history made of constant 
repetitions of a falsehood or improba- 
bility through a respectable term of 
years? Surely the first line of Wil- 
son's verse, 


Far hence each accusing thought, 


can scarcely be construed to refer to the 
Grinders. By General Wright’s state- 
nent, they were not accused ; Captain 


Lewis was the criminal. But in Wil- 
son’s verse, one of the noblest and 
greatest of God’s creation was the one 
not to be accused. So say we, and so 
the world will say after hearing the 
evidence. 

My first article was a literary paper 
rathe1 than a historical document, in- 
tended to draw out discussion, with the 
hope of securing to the fair name of 
Captain Lewis at least the exercise of 
the ‘‘reasonable doubt.’’ Perhaps no 
greater man or better citizen has ever 
lived in this country. Is he to be de- 
nied the constitutional right accorded 
toa common criminal? Captain Lewis, 
the hero, the honest, disinterested citi- 
zen, with ‘‘a scrupulous fidelity to 
truth,’’ is charged with murder, no 
less a crime because self-murder. Get 
the testimony all in, and then let the 
judge give his charge as to the reason- 
able doubt. The jury—the good, jus- 
tice-loving people of this broad land— 
will at once give its verdict, and history 
will need to be re-written. 

Verne S. Pease. 
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ISIS 


In one of the most charming and instruc- 


tive of the fables of Alsop is related the. 


following circumstance connected with the 
execution of a certain citizen of Athens, con- 
demned to death for blasphemy, he having 
invoked the vengeance of Zeus on the col- 
lector of the taxes paid in corn and oil. As 
the hour appointed for the execution ap- 
proached, the magistrate in charge informed 
the prisoner that, if he desired to do so, he 
would be permitted to address the great 
crowd collected to witness an occurrence 
which in all ages has proven interesting. 
The unfortunate, however, answered with 
some sullenness of speech and demeanor 
that he had nothing tosay. Whereupon one 
Cleon, who was then candidate for archon, 
came from among the throng of spectators 
and said that if the gentleman really and 
sincerely declined to occupy the time allotted 
him, he Cleon would be very glad to utilize 
fifteen minutes of it in discussing the tariff. 
Hearing this, the condemned man begged 
earnestly that he might be immediately 
hanged, for said he, ‘‘Death is mild and 
beneficent compared with the other infliction 
with which I am threatened ”’ 

This fable teaches that there are some 
subjects which it is just as well to avoid. 


IN that sort of disappointment which 
is apt to succeed the only partial attain- 
ment of high wrought expectation, 
many Democrats are inclined to censure 
the suggested amendment in the Senate 
of the tariff measure passed in the 
House, as a positive breach of party 
obligation and a surrender of principle. 
That these critics are sincere and the 
feeling they entertain quite natural in 
one aspect of the situation cannot be 
denied; yet it is only one view, and a 
narrow and somewhat bigoted view of 
the very large question involved. The 
Democratic party is unquestionably 
pledged to tariff reform as the chief and 
most important purpose of its present 


organization. It should, and we believe 
it will, discharge that duty so far as it 
can do so practically and with due re- 
gard to all the obligations which are 
devolved upon a party in power. It 
can no more than any other agency 
ignore the actual existing conditions 
with which it has to deal ; and as every 
political organization has had to do, it 
must align its policy with the facts which 
inevitably control political action. In 
theory and purely on paper, it may be 
very well to announce a complete and 
symmetrical system with which no exi- 
gent interest or number of interests 
shall be permitted to conflict, but such 
ideal perfection never has been, and 
never will be, attained in practice. In 
this matter of national taxation, which 
is essentially and beyond almost every 
other a question of business and not 
in the least an ethical or sentimental 
one, the equities in theory and the equi- 
ties in fact are sometimes diametrically 
opposed, and the ideal adjustment often 
incompatible with any actual adjust- 
ment which is possible or in any de- 
gree satisfactory. 

In this, as in every other reform, a 
certain respect must be rendered to the 
consequences and conditions produced 
by previous legislation, no matter how 
unwise and inequitable we may believe 
such legislation to have been; and, 
however resolute and just the purpose 
of ultimate correction, it is safer in a 
matter so serious as this to approach 
results cautiously and with a deliberate 
consideration of every interest con- 
cerned than to leap headlong into re- 
form, even in the belief that we thus 
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carry out promises somewhat rashly 
recorded. 

Unquestionably a proper tariff revis- 
ion is of the first importance, not only 
to the maintenance of Democratic credit 
and consistency, but for the public 
weal as well; and general tariff reduc- 
tions are just and desirable—both, if 
done in fair measure, essential in the 
opinion of all Democrats to the reason- 
able distribution of the burdens of gov- 
ernment and the real prosperity of the 
whole country. But it will be prudent 
and of salutary effect, in attempting 
either policy, to avoid sudden and ex- 
treme disturbance of any existing status 
based upon legislative sanction and 
accepted in confidence. Legal and tech- 
nical contracts may not have obtained 
because of such enactment, but a moral 
right and guarantee has certainly been 
given. Inthe same spirit and for sim- 
ilar reasons it may be claimed that, in 
every tariff readjustment which shall be 
undertaken, the peculiar circumstances 
of such time when it is inaugurated 
ought to be considered as factors appre- 
ciably affecting its character and extent. 

All this has been frequently said— 
as has everything else that can be said 
about or in connection with the tariff— 
but in the present emergency all this 
may with great propriety be strongly 
urged. It is a safe rule to work by that 
all far-reaching economic reforms shall 
be gradually introduced. 

The criticism is freely offered of the 
Wilson bill that, while its wholesale 
additions to the free list will conduce 
to cripple recently inaugurated and 
struggling industries, especially if de- 
pendent for their operation on borrowed 
capital, it virtually continues protec- 
tion, in nearly the former measure, of 
those industries more firmly established 
and in better financial condition ; and 
that, while the plants which turn out 
the cruder products will be injured, 
those which futnish the finished pro- 
ducts will be helped by it. Complaint 
is also made that it continues the dis- 
crimination practiced so long in favor 
of the East against the other sections 
of the country. This criticism may be 
unjust; it may be founded on an inac- 
curate construction of the provisions 
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of this measure—or if such be their 
effect, its framers may have deemed 
that the only way to fulfil Democratic 
pledges was by some sort of heroic treat- 
ment. But the fact is indisputable that 
the belief, generally prevailing, that 
such will be the effects of the measure 
if passed as it left the House has cre- 
ated wide-spread doubt and apprehen- 
sion. 

The advocates of the measure evi- 
dently think its best claim to approba- 
tion is in its extraordinary extension 
of the free list. But it may pertinently 
be asked with what sort of logic can 
the advocates of ‘‘tariff for revenue 


only’’ defend the establishment of any 


free list? If duties are to be imposed 
solely for the purpose of raising revenue 
then certainly every article imported 
should be made to pay some duty— 
small, perhaps, and scarcely appreci- 
able, but every commodity should be 
dutiable. 

We do not think, however, that a 
question of this nature should be dis- 
cussed on the lines heretofore pursued 
in its discussion. It is not a fit subject 
for dialectic disquisition; it is of too 
large and practical importance to be 
made a chopping-block for congres- 
sional logic, or that professional orators 
may air their vocabularies withal. 

The criticism, so often made, that 
selfish considerations are obtruded upon 
Congress in such degree as to obscure 
the broader and more philosophic views 
which should control the treatment of 
the tariffquestion,isa solemn absurdity. 

If there be any questions into which 
so-called selfish considerations must 
necessarily enter—and, indeed, in a cer- 
tain manner and degree ought to enter 
—it is this question of taxation and 
revenue, and into the tariff more 
than any other form. Every interest 
which can be subjected to tribute must 
be regarded, and the selfish view—in 
the aggregate making up the business 
view—of each one ought to be presented 
and should not be refused considera- 
tion. The question will never be lifted 
to a plane of discussion so sublime 
that those charged with its determina- 
tion shall forget its close connection 
with the question of bread and butter. 
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It will certainly be a very unfortun- 
ate thing for the business classes of the 
country if with every change of ad- 
ministration or reversal of partisan as- 
cendency, there shall be a change of 
policy in regard to the tariff. Yet the 
expense of the last five years, in the 
history of the two latest administra- 
tions, justifies such apprehension, and 
will prepare people to expect the most 
rapid and radical substitution of the 
one policy for the other. 

It would assuredly be a national bles- 
sing if this matter could be gotten out 
of politics to the exterft, at least, of in- 
hibiting its discussion on the canvass 
and on the rostrum. This, however, 
is impossible. The gentlemen who gov- 
ern the country must have some one 
inexhaustible subject to discuss. The 
tariff provides it. So voluminous is the 
literature of this thrilling theme that 
every politician can make a speech on 
the tariff even if he be able to speak 
about nothing else, and no statesman 
can afford to be deprived of his fixed 
ammunition. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Ir is not altogether perhaps because 
a rural population is less naughty than 
that which is gathered within the 
crowded precincts of the city—although 
such is the popular belief—nor, maybe, 
because it less aptly learns the ways 
which lead to iniquity, yet the propo- 
sition seems indisputable that the latter 
is more difficult to govern. We ex- 
press with extreme diffidence an opin- 
ion so utterly at variance with the one 
which has come down to the present 
generation from a remote antiquity, 
and has received every sanction which 
every form of expression either in 
prose or verse can give; yet we do not 
believe that the average citizen in the 
country is more virtuous than the av- 
erage citizen of the town.-or city, or 
readier to sacrifice individual interest 
to a generous and exalted regard for 
the public good. With each, a pru- 
dent and conservative sense of personal 
welfare is the usual habit, and public 
spirit only the holiday garb; and 
neither is austerely inclined to subor- 
dinate the ves sacra domi to the wider 


but vaguer claims of the community. 
Both, nevertheless, recognize that there 
are certain proper limitations upon the 
just and natural solicitude which should 
be entertained for number one; and 
the honest farmer will not ‘‘ nest’’ every 
hogshead of tobacco, nor the thrifty 
grocer always ‘‘sand’’ his sugar. 

The greater difficulties, therefore, 
which environ the government of cities 
lie not solely in any material difference 
in the character of population from that 
of the country, but must be sought else- 
where. ‘True, there is a certain tough 
element which the larger cities breed, 
more instinctively criminal and harder 
to curb from criminal excesses than 
any class of offenders with which the 
rural police has to deal. It is not this 
element, however, nor the peculiar 
trouble it occasions which we are re- 
quired to take into consideration when 
striving to solve the difficult problem 
of a proper municipal government and, 
to that end, all really efficient municipal 
reforms. The property-owner and tax- 
payer suffers in much less measure from 
the sporadic and petty tribute levied by 
the burglar and pickpocket than from 
the contributions an extravagant city 
government and a profligate, even if not 
corrupt, council may exact in support 
of expenditures undertaken as much 
in behalf of the ‘‘administration’’ and 
the ‘‘gang’’ as for the benefit of the 
whole body of the citizens. The pec- 
ulative methods of urban politicians— 
if we may venture to so characterize 
the public acts of these popular and in- 
fluential professional officials—dwart 
into comparative insignificance the pre- 
daceous efforts of the professional crook 
—we mean, of course, in the magnitude 
of the financial results. Nor is the city 
politician the only specimen of the gen- 
eral class of office-seekers and office- 
holders who utilize the opportunity to 
make gainful profit out of public ser- 
vice. If the ‘‘ ward boss’’ is usually 
‘‘out for the stuff,’’ not less anxious is 
many a ‘‘rural rooster’’ to ‘‘ feather his 
nest.’’ Beit understood, however, that 
we speak in this mysterious, metaphor- 
ical way, not of all politicians but of 
the politicians ‘‘ for revenue only.”’ 

All this is generally and well under- 
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stood, and needs not to be elaborated. 
But the question recurs, why is it that 
so much more trouble is experienced 
in holding down this same human na- 
ture in the city than in the country? 
Why, when men are congregated in 
crowds, does it task energy and inge- 
nuity so vastly more to protect the many 
and restrain the few? One reason un- 
questionably is that in a great city 
there is always a larger relative propor- 
tion of the population unemployed than 
in the country, an evil constantly aug- 
mented by the tendency of the unem- 
ployed in the country to flock to the 
city in search of work. These men 
must live, and they really wish to live 
by work, so they demand that work of 
some sort be furnished them. It is no 
difficult matter, therefore, for the con- 
tractor and promoter of judicious pub- 
lic works to vote them for candidates 
who will pledge themselves to a liberal 
policy of general municipal improve- 
inent and similar benevolent expendi- 
tures of the municipal moneys, and so 
promise that employment and pay shall 
be afforded their needy and worthy sup- 
porters. And such service having been 
rendered by the contractor, what can 
be fairer than his expectation that his 
own margin of profit shall be extended 
within all reasonable limit by the grate- 
ful efforts of the beneficiary of his in- 
fluence. 

There are many other vocations plied 
in the city which, yielding large re- 
turns and necessitating a careful regard 
of the action of the council, incline 
those who pursue them to take much 
interest in its selection. 

The gregarious and dynamic in- 
stinects of humanity which, when once 
projected in a certain direction, impel 
it to continue sociably and mechan- 
ically on the same course until switched 
off by some peculiarly novel attraction, 
must also be taken into account. 

In brief, political interest underlies 
the whole question, and the desire to 
pervert governmental functions to pri- 
vate ends and individual betterment is 
the bottom fact and ruling factor in this 
as in the larger field of national politics. 
In both, the same inclination leads to 
the protection of certain industries, the 
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multiplication of offices and the aug- 
mentation, whenever it can be done, of 
official salaries. 

The remedies proposed for the con- 
dition of things so produced have been 
as numerous as they have proven in- 
effective. Changes in the method of 
electing city officials have been more 
frequently suggested, perhaps, thanany 
other mode of correction, but in no case 
can it be said that any permanent im- 
provement has been obtained. 

A few years ago it was thought that 
the secret had been discovered and that 
a millennial period of municipal hon- 
esty, economy and efficiency was about 
to be inaugurated with theplan of elect- 
ing the legislative boards of the munici- 
pal government by the entire voting 
population of the city, instead of having 
each member returned by a limited con- 
stituency. For some time this method 
accomplished in considerable meas- 
ure the results anticipated, but in due 
season the experts caught on to the 
situation and manipulated the entire 
corporate area with as much success as 
they had previously worked the wards. 
No sweeter mercy was vouchsafed any 
similar reformatory offering, but the 
sons of Zeruiah were too many for the 
saints and the circles of culture in all 
such contests. 

What then is to be done? Alas! we 
cannot even imagine what, under the 
present universally prevailing political 
conditions, may be done. If we could 
think of anything that had a semblance 
of remedial virtue we would suggest 
it, for surely no good man would hesi- 
tate to advise in such an emergency 
if he could even frame a guess that 
might pass muster. 

Really it seems that the only con- 
ceivable corrective of the evils now 
complained of would be not only in- 
tensely unpopular but practically im- 
possible—that is, to cease altogether to 
elect city officials and let them be ap- 
pointed by the state executives or some 
state board. Even this method might 
not entirely correct; for of a verity 
the effects of the elective system and 
universal suffrage are far-reaching. It 
is not at all improbable, however, that 
we will see other form or machinery of 
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city government generally substituted 
for that now prevailing. In some man- 
ner a smaller number of competent 
business men will be found to efficiently 
perform the work now expected of a 
more numerousand lesscapable council. 
It will be found more economical to pay 
such men salaries which will command 
their services than to continue the al- 
most ludicrous custom of selecting men 
whose only claim to consideration, some- 
times, is that they receive no salary. 
We might learn, if we would, lessons 
in the proper conduct of municipal gov- 
ernments from the methods successfully 
practiced in Great Britain and some 
of the great cities of the continent of 
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Europe. But what patriotic American 
would consent to purchase at such a 
price immunity from the worst he may 
be made to suffer? Call in a foreign 
enemy, as it were, to aid us against a 
domestic foe? The thought is disgrace- 
ful, if not actually barbarous. Rather 
jilt the star-eyed goddess of reform 
outright and with cruel words of dis- 
missal, than commit such treachery as 
that. 

It appears, just now, that we will 
proceed very much in the beaten track 
and very nearly at the present gait for 
some time longer, cheered, however, 
at frequent intervals with able disqui- 
sitions upon municipal reform. 
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WE recall the thrill of 
pleasure we experienced 
last June when, among the 
mass of manuscript which 
an inscrutable providence 
allows to fall upon our ta- 
ble, we chanced upon that 
‘clear bit of summer song 
afterwards published in the July num- 
ber of this magazine under the title of 
‘* Bob White.’’ The day was intolera- 
bly hot, and the stagnant air was stirred 
by no breeze except in the little vortex 
about the buzzing electric fan. Life 
was a dreary waste. 
Presently we came upon a neatly 
written manuscript, and as our eyes 
ran along the lines— 


Marion F, Ham 


Shrill and clear from coppice near, 

A song within the woodland ringing, 

A treble note from silver throat 

The siren of the fields is singing— 
‘* Bob-white !”’ 

And from the height the answer sweet 

Floats faintly o’er the rippling wheat— 
“ Bob-bob-white !”’ 


It was so fresh, so redolent of the 
fields and woods; it was so full of bird- 
song that we were at once carried away 
from the heat and turmoil of the city, 


and followed the poet through the cool 
shadows and over the velvet turf. And 
ever since we have cherished a fondness 
for Mr. Ham’s work. 

He has attempted no ambitious per- 
formance, but what he has done shows 
such finished workmanship that we 
have faith in his future. His enjoy- 
ment of nature is not of that feverish, 
ecstatic sort we often see in city poets, 
who get a moment’s breathing-spell 
now and then in the country air, amid 
the sunshine, blossoms and songsters : 
but rather of the grave, uniform in- 
tensity of one of her life-long priests 
and worshippers. His song is the nat- 
ural expression of a cheerful spirit— 
sometimeseven blythe, buoyant, jocund, 
but never sybaritic, for he has himself 
always well in hand. 

Starting from his home in Chatta- 
nooga, his reputation has widened until 
his poems are being copied and read 
all over the country. We published 
his ‘‘A Fading Type’’ in the March 
number, and in the present number we 
offer ‘‘ The Awakening.’’ Both poems 
have that indefinable property which 
we call ‘‘suggestion,’’ and are full of 
human interest, touchingly tender. 
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eo It was one of those 

white winter days that 

Books. 

the poets love to make 
Christmas verses about and that are 
such delightful excuses for seeking the 
pleasant do-nothing atmosphere of a 
club corner. In this particular club 
there seemed to be a unanimity of 
opinion about the day and its weather ; 
the corner near the library was more 
than usually replete with arm-chairs, 
tobacco-haze and voices. As for the 
men, you could hardly, in that dark- 
ening hour of the afternoon, distinguish 
their faces. Only their voices were 
evidences against them. 

‘It isonaday like this,’’ said a voice 
—and an habitué of that club would 
have recognized the tones of the Very 
Young Man—‘‘that I realize the de- 
light of dwelling in town. Look at the 
outer world, will you! Snow and cold 
and discomfort everywhere! Yet, to us 
town-dwellers, what does it matter? We 
stepinto a hansom, we drive tothe club, 
we have dinner; behind clubdoors and 
in club comfort we are above all the 
slings and arrows of the elements ; we 
drive to the theatre, and the black-and- 
white splendor of our men, as well as 
the fur-decked rosiness of our women, 
is only enhanced in its brilliance by 
contrast against the murky frownings 
of thesky. The finale, the curtainfall of 
any important public event, such as a 
dinner, a dance or an opera, is alwaysa 
more picturesque thing when the car- 
riages have to drive away through the 
sleet. Whereas,—the country? There 
weather is the world and all that therein 
is! You can’t get away from it. Mud 
is king. ‘There are no distractions at 
all. It is awful!”’ 

‘‘H’m,’’ said the Scorner, who had 
come in during the Very Young Man’s 
remarks, and had taken a chair near the 
fireplace, ‘‘we must have been reading 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, eh?’’ 

‘No,’ said the other, ‘‘ we have not, 
and what’s more, Idon’t know the party 

‘‘So much the worse for you! She's 
one of the cleverest writers in England, 
and unlike most of the people who write 
for the reviews over there, she doesn’t 
need a mile to turn in. She wrote about 
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‘Town and Country’ the other day, and 
I thought perhaps you had read the 
essay.”’ 

‘‘T hadn’t the pleasure.’’ 

‘‘Ah, then, with you it is simply a 
case of youthful enthusiasm. Delight- 
ful thing, youthful enthusiasm—to get 
over.”’ 

‘‘Heavens! you at your time of life 
still harping on the crime of being 
young? I’m surprised. If I’ve got 
youthful enthusiasm, I’m glad of it. 
You remind me of astory. It is about 
two writers, both of them residents of 
the Pacific slope. One of them was 
Ambrose Bierce ; the other was a young 
fellow named Noble. It happened both 
of them were paying attention to the 
same girl. Bierce, you know, isn’t so 
old but that he is still stirred by a 
pretty face. Well, something happened 
that displeased Bierce. ‘I don’t see,’ 
he said to the girl, ‘what in the world 
you can admire in that young cub!’ 
Theremark reached Noble’sears. ‘Ob,’ 
said that young man hotly, ‘Bierce 
sneers at my youth, does he? Well, I 
can get old, but he can’t get young 
again.’”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said the Scorner, ‘‘not at all 
bad. Doubtless fictitious, but not bad.’’ 

There wasa slight lull in the conver- 
sation. ‘Then came the voice of the 
Legal Luminary. 

‘*Speaking of things fictitious,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ have any of you men read Henry 
Fuller’s Chicago novel ?’’ 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ said the Scorner, 
‘‘the reviewers told us all about ‘The 
Cliff-Dwellers’ months ago.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, the reviewers! But they 
look at life through literature. I’m 
considering the book from the stand- 
point of a man who knows more about 
life than about books. A man told me 
to read ‘The Cliff-Dwellers’ because it 
was about Chicago. I once lived in 
Chicago ; I want to see everything peo- 
ple say about the town.”’ 

‘* Well, and how did the story strike 
you?”’ 

‘* Asa piece of work unwillingly done 
by a good workman. It’s like a life- 
size figure painted on a drop-curtain by 
a man who has been used to painting 
Watteau-wise on small canvases. It is 
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the book of a man who hates his sub- 
ject. Mr. Fuller said to himself that 
praise of his Italian-panorama-prose was 
all very well, but that he had other 
wares in his wallet, and that he pro- 
posed to show them. He bethought 
himself of what in all the wide world 
was the most directly opposite to that 
delightful refinement that flooded his 
earlier books. He decided that Chicago 
was the place of all others most differ- 
ent from those Italian Arcadies. So he 
chose Chicago.’’ 

‘* Has he given a good picture of the 
town?”’ 

‘Yes, and no! It is a good picture 
of the place as it must seem to one in 
whose life culture is ingrained by cen- 
turies of cultured fathers; it is a bad 
picture to one who sees Chicago’s vir- 
tues through its cloak of outer ugliness. 
It is the point of view of a European, 
or of an Easterner in whom hatred of 
Chicago is a law of the catechism. I 
remember one phrase in the book that 
is the keynote of Mr. Fuller’s treat- 
ment of his subject: ‘This is no town 
for a gentleman’ one of the characters 
acknowledges ; admitting further, ‘ what 
an awful thing to have only one life to 
live, and to be obliged to live it in such 
a place as this.’ Irony has been the 
chief ingredient in Mr. Fuller’s ink. 
He has painted merely the vulgar things 
of our life, and made it seem typical. 
He has given us some Boston people 
who are impossible. He has, in a word, 
written well, but he has written with- 
out sympathy.”’ 

‘‘Ah, sympathy,’’ broke in the Very 
Young Man, ‘‘that’s what made an- 
other Chicago novel so likable! Opie 
Read’s ‘Colossus,’ I mean.”’ 

‘*Great Smithson !’’ murmured the 
Scorner, ‘‘is this club to become a so- 
ciety for the digging up of antiquities ?”’ 

‘“ Excuse my expressing the opinion, 
but I think your dinner must have dis- 
agreed with you. ‘The Colossus’ will 
live a long while yet. It isevery whit 
as true a picture of Chicago as ‘ The 
Cliff-Dwellers,’ and it is much fairer. 
It does n't touch society, to be sure ; but 
Mr. Fuller in attempting that only goes 
wrong, so the odds areeven. I’ve read 
them both; I prefer Read’s book.”’ 


‘‘Which of course settles it. Your- 
self has said it. I have nothing more 
to say. I vow to the Autocrat of To- 
day, the Young Man. The young 
man of to-day thinks he has the expe- 
rience of the centuries at his finger- 
tips; whereas he really has only the 
gloves that were made yesterday and 
will split to-morrow.’’ 

‘* For my part,’’ broke in the Board 
of Trade member, ‘‘I think you men 
have quarreled quite enough. Chi- 
cago’s Chicago, and what are you going 
to do about it? Books won't affect it, 
and epigrams won't change it.’’ 

‘It is a curious thing, by the way,’’ 
spoke the voice of the Legal Luminary, 
‘“ how few books there are that have 
ever affected life materially. Charles 
Reade and Charles Dickens accom- 
plished a reformation or two; Byron 
made melancholia a fashion; ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ caused civilwar; Besant’s 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ 
reared a palace in London; are there 
any others? Does any one recall any 
others?’’ 

‘*T don’t,’’ responded the Board of 
Trade member, ‘‘but I’ve just read a 
story that I sincerely hope will never 
come true.”’ 

‘*Ghost story 

‘*Not in the least. Very real, very 
earnest, this story. By a Chicago man, 
too.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ interrupted the Scor- 
ner, ‘‘if this corner is to become a bur- 
row for book-worms, will you pardon 
me if I withdraw. I have had enough 
of books for one day. I am going to 
read a magazine.”’ 

A laugh or two followed him from 
amid the haze of smoke, then the con- 
versation went on. 

‘In this story,’’ the Board of Trade 
man went on, ‘‘a certain Arkansas 
farmer undertakes a tremendous task. 
He gets all the wheat-raising farmers 
in Kansas to hold their wheat ; he pre- 
sents the unheard-of spectacle of a man 
selling wheat who really has wheat 10 
deliver. The speculators fight him 
ferociously ; his own brokers betray 
him, and when he is called upon to 
deliver, a car famine blocks him. It 
is a moving story, full of life and ac- 
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tion. I won’t spoil it for you by telling 
you the ending. I’m a man who 
doesn't do much more than dabble on 
the board, but I swear this is written 
by one who knows. Moreover, the 
thing is just possible enough to make 
it a book that I, as a Board of Trade 
man, hope the Kansas farmer will never 
swear by. If he does—look out!’’ 


‘‘What’s the book ?’’ asked the Very, 


Young Man. 

‘** Washington Brown, Farmer,’ by 
LeRoy Armstrong.”’ 

‘*H’m, I never could read his other, 
‘An Indiana Man.’’’ 

‘‘Nor I,”’ chimed in the Political 
Member, ‘‘ but I have read every word 
of ‘Washington Brown.’ Liked it im- 
mensely. Strong story. Well written. 
Chapters in it that are stories by them- 
selves. Good religion in it for the 
farmers, if they only knew it.’’ 

‘‘ Speaking of religion,’’ said a voice 
out of the mist, ‘‘ have any of you fel- 
lows noticed that John Strange Winter 
has been trying to come the Robert 
Elsmere game?”’ 

‘“Yes, you mean in her novel, ‘The 
Soul of the Bishop?’ I don’t think 
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she proves anything, except the im- 
mortality of doubt.’’ 

“It may be unjust, but I prefer her 
much better in the ‘Bootle’s Baby’ 
sort of thing. She’s pretty weak asa 
painter of army life, after Kipling ; but 
I'd sooner have that dilution than the 
other, the one with religion and Robert 
Elsmere in it. Besides, her style is too 
airy to deal with such heavy subjects 
as bishops; although, to be sure, this 
particular bishop is not a bad sort.’’ 

‘‘Style? Who cares for style now- 
a-days?’’ 

‘‘Ah,that ‘now-a-days!’ It covers as 
many sins as charity. Style? Well, 
there are not many stylists in America, 
that is true!’’ It was the Literary 
Man who had come in quietly. ‘‘And, 
as you said just now, there are not 
many who care much about it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, misery !’’ It was the Scorner 
who had approached again. ‘‘ Have 
done with discussion of such unprofit- 
able subjects as stylists. It is the old 
question of de gustibus, ete. Ican stand 
many things, but not that. Good night! 
I shall try the theatre to take this bad 
taste out of my mouth.”’ 


OUR JIM. 

‘“YounG folks is allus talkin’ ’bout 
war,’’ the old man said, shaking his 
head reprovingly at the young naval 
lieutenant from Washington, who had 
just confessed to a blood-thirsty yearn- 
ing for glory. ‘‘It seems like they 


want the American eagle to be a-flop- 
pin’ uv its wings an’ a-screechin’ all 


the time. An’ I reckon ef they had 
their way it ’ud turn into a vulture 
mighty quick. But you’ll git over that,”’ 
he continued more mildly, as he eyed 
the lieutenant over his spectacles with 
a certain pity; ‘‘time’ll wipe all sech 
sentiments clean outen you, to say 
nuthin’ uv a leetle experience. Why, 
I wouldn’t even fight agin Chiny now, 
tho’ ef ’t come to the point I’d a leetle 
ruther shoot some of them yaller-faced 
Chinee than anyone I knows on,’cause 
they has got a pow’ful mean-lookin’ 
countyzance tome. Iain’ no ways par- 
tial to eyes put in that way—it looks 
like providence had somethin’ agin ’em 
at the start. 

‘‘But yo’re talkin’ uv war sets me 
a-thinkin’,’’ he went on, reflectively, 
with that meditative satisfaction in face 
and voice that comes only to the old, 
as they turn from the tedious present 
to the glowing past—the past whose 
magic colors come out more vividly as 
the gray shadows of night creep around 


the present. ‘‘ You're young yit,’’ he 
continied, ‘‘ an’ you ain’ seed none uv 
that kind uv thing—don’ know much 
‘bout the hunger, an’ heart-breakin’s 
an’ death fightin’ brings to folks, I 
reckon. We knows a good sight ‘bout 
them things down South, more’n we 
like to remember. 

‘“Why, it seems mos’ like yistiddy I 
heerd ’bout the states secedin’; an’ folks 
wuz all excited then, an’ a-talkin’ ’bout 
liberty ur death, an’ a-shoulderin’ their 
muskits, startin’ out as proud as could 
be. Thar wuz a sight uv difference 
‘tween the startin’ out an’ the gettin’ 
back. Weain’ none uv us cowards down 
here—you can’t say that ef you did whip 
us. Itkinder rilesme yit, you see, when 
I gits to talkin’ *bout it, an’ all them 
ole feelin’s comes a-trompin’ back agin, 
which makes me feel that they are still 
in ny marrer, an’ not quite thawed cut 
by the sunshine uv peace. I use’ to 
think a fightin’ sperit wuz born in all 
uv us, but ef that’s so it has all died 
outen my anatermy. Mebbe, I’velarned 
some things sence then. But when I 
seed neighbor Smith an’ his son, an’ 
Uncle Bill Hester an’ neighbor King, 
an’ all the rest uv them ’round here 
what I’d knowed and loved set out to 
fight, it made me feel mighty rebellious- 
like agin this lame leg uv mine. I 
brought it back frum the Mexican war 
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in this fix, an’ ’taint been no use to me 
sence. 

‘‘An’ one day Jim—weain’ never had 
but one chile, an’ that’s our Jim—as I 
wasa-sayin’ ,oneday Jimcome home, his 
face all lighted up an’ hiseyes a-shinin’, 
au’ says tome: ‘ Pa, I’m young, I knows, 
but I’m grown an’ strong, an’I jest feels 
like the Lord has sent me soas I could 
go and take yo’re place. I’m a-goin’ 
to do my duty by my-country, an’ she 
needs me now.’ 

‘‘We all thought that was pure pa- 
triotism then, an’ the ole woman she 
wiped a tear outen the corner uv her 
eye, cause that warn’t patriotic, an’ 
she just tole Jim to go. So we sent him 
out with our blessin’, as the represen- 
tative uv our fam’ly. We felt mighty 
proud that our son warn’t no coward ; 
but atter he got away we wuz pow ’ ful 
lonesome an’ sad, ai.’ the ole,woman 
use’ to console herself by sayin’ kinder 
soft-like: ‘He’s a hero—our Jim is.’ 
An’ we watched an’ waited, mighty 
oneasy, I kin tell you, thro’ all them 
long days an’ nights when we didn’t 
know how it wuz a-goin’, nor whar Jim 
wuz. Our hearts wuz achin’ all the 
time, an’ somehow thar warn’t nothin’ 
consolin’ *bout freedom ef we didn’t 
have Jim with us. 

‘Then one day the news come—he 
wuz dead. It’s been nigh onto thirty 
years sence that happened, but I don’ 
like to talk about it yit. I tell you when 
the war wuz over we wuz miser’ble 
‘nough, God knows. We didn’t have 
no niggers to lose—’twarn’t that, fur 
we never had any—but it had took all 
the joy frum our life when Jim went. 
We felt that he died a-doin’ right, but 
that could never bring him back to 
earth agin, an’ sometimes as I lay 
awake at night a-thinkin’ on him an’ 
how he use to come in ever day jist as 
peart an’ merry as a cricket, I mos’ 
wished he’d been a-livin’ coward ruther 
‘na dead hero. 

“Tt did seem turrible hard to have 
the prop knocked frum my ole age—I 
Was gitten long in years even then— 
an’ the ole woman she use to set an’ 
cry so patient like, jist like her heart 
wuz a-breakin’ by degrees, an’ then 
she’d say : 
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‘**Tt don’ seem like the sun has ever 
shined as bright, ur even the honey- 
suckle on the porch smelt the same 
sence Jim’s been gone. No, no, ’taint 
the same world it wuz before to me.’ 

‘*T tell you when your heart is full 
uv mis’ry you can’t even see nature 
a-smilin’ at you, an’ there wuz sech a 
lump uv sorrow in my own throat I 
couldn’t heer the birds a-singin’ in the 
trees. 

‘‘An’ one night as we set a-talkin’, 
allus thinkin’ ’bout one what war n’t 
a-comin’ back, thare wuz a knock right 
at that door whar you are a-settin’ 
now, an’ my ole woman she jest turned 
as white as that air han’ full uv cotton I 
picked fur you a while ago. Woman’s 
mighty knowin’ critters. They jest feels 
things by instinct, like a flower knows 
when to come up out in the woods atter 
the frost’s melted. It looks mos’ like 
God jest tells ’em things on the sly. 

‘*But as I wuz tellin’ you thar come 
a knock at that door, an’ then it opened 
kinder easy, an’ darn my ole eyesight 
ef thar didn’t stan’ our Jim, whole an’ 
soun’, none uv him gone. 

‘Taint no use to tell you as how it 
warn’t no spook, but Jim shore ’nough, 
an’ how he had been wounded an’ lef’ 
fur dead an’ then come to agin. Thar 
never wuz such a rej’icin’ in the neigh- 
borhood as we had that night—me an’ 
the ole woman an’ Jim, all three uv us 
cryin’ an’ huggin’ jes’ like chillun. We 
ain’t had no more hankerin’ fur a hero 
in the fam’ly, me nur the ole woman 
nuther ; an’ for the las’ fifteen years our 
time’s been mostly taken up a-nussin’ 
gran’ chillun—that’s Jim’s baby, the 
sassy rascal! that’s a-crawlin’ towards 
me now, an’ he’s got five others older’n 
that. 

‘**No more fightin’ fur me an’ my 
fam’ly,’ is what Iallus says when folks 
gits to talkin’ ’bout liberty an’ sich 
stuff, fur ’cordin’ to my thinkin’ them 
what stays at home a-doin’ uv their 
duty by their own kin is the only heroes 
atter all.’’ 

And the young lieutenant only 
smiled softly under the shadow of his 
new mustache as he lit a fresh cigar 
and puffed away in silence. 

Kathleen Gray Nelson. 
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THE PARADISE BIRD. 
An Arabian Legend, 


FAR on the desolate mountain, 

Roamed we and laughed in our gladness, 
We, the two sons of Abiron, 

Glad in our youth and affection, 
Straight as the arrows of cedar, 

Sought we for sunlight and pleasure, 
Roamed over valley and mountain, 
Happy with earth and each other. 


Lo, ere the summer was ended, 
Felled by invisible fingers, 
Smitten and wan in his weakness, 
Lay he, the strong and the comely. 
Sick unto death, and o’er-powered 
By the fell hand of the fever. 


Lonely I watched there beside him, 
Watched with the stars for companions ; 
Called to the desert for comfort, 

Heard but the turtle-dove’s plaining, 
Heard the sad sigh of the willows. 
Night after night as I watched there, 
Strong grew my heart for the trial, 

Nor did sweet sleep woo my eyelids, 
Watching beside my beloved. 


All his last wishes he told me, 

Bade me farwell for a season, 

Begged that I send for his loved one, 

Tell her to fashion the garments 

Which in the tomb should enshroud him ; 
Let no hand sew on the garments 

Save of the maiden he cherished. 


* When I have left this frail body, 
Called by the Ancient of Ages, 
Then will I send thee a message, 
Send thee a song and a story 
From the fair regions celestial ; 
Tell thee of all the long journey 
Into the Paradise Gardens. 


* Bury me here on the mountain, 
Where the soft winds whisper alway. 
Let not the willow bend over 

Nor let it sigh o’er my slumbers. 
Let the blue heavens be o’er me 

As I lie waiting my summons 

Into the glory supernal, 

Into the country of Allah.” 


Thus he departed forever. 
Then I, alone in my anguish, 
Cried unto Allah for mercy ; 


Called, and the wild echoes mocked me, 
Answering back from the valleys, 

’Till all the mountain resounded 

With the weird ghosts of my sorrow. 


Then came the desolate maiden,— 
Wrought all the burial garments, 
Wrought them with sorrow and weeping ; 
Stood by the grave where we laid him, 
Deaf to earth's voices forever, 

Covered her face with her mantle, 
Turned from the grave of her loved one, 
Passed out of sight down the valley, 


Left me, in gloom and in silence. 
* * * 


Ere yet the year was grown aged, 
Sought I the home of my father; 
Desolate all and forsaken ! — 
Vanished for aye every inmate, 
Stillness and gloom over all things. 


Naught did I find to console me, 

But, sitting lone on the threshold, 
Clothed in white, glistening plumage, 
Was a rare bird, whose deep glances 
Like unto fire glowed redly. 

Then spake I thus to the stranger, 
Sitting there mute in the doorway : 


“ Strange bird, sing me a song, 


A song of love and of sorrow, 

Sing of the hope I have cherished so long, 
That peace will return with the morrow. 
Tell me of him whose imperial head 
Lieth at rest in a lone mountain bed.” 


But the bird answered: 


* Sad mortal, indeed, 


Once was this house full of laughter, 

But when the sunlight that blessed it had 
fled, 

They whom it cheered followed after. 

Nor is it time to repine at thy lot. 

Finite and impotent mortal, 

Bear thou in meekness the trials of earth, 

Looking for aye to death’s portal. 

Wish not again for thy loved one’s return, 

All of life’s lessons a/ove thou must learn.”’ 


Spreading his bright wings above him, 

Gazing back as he departed. 

Soared he into the far ether, 

Back from earth’s misery and weeping, 

Back to the Paradise Gardens, 

Back to the heart of my brother ! 
Minnte Quinn. 
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A PRAYER AT NOTRE DAME. 


A QUARTET of gentlemen in the glit- 
tering foyer of the Parisian Grand 
Opera paused in their conversation. 

By a distant door a woman of strange 
beauty entered alone. She was tall 
and wore a cloak of sables reaching 
to her feet. It rested lightly on her 
shoulders, revealing the queenly grace 
of her throat. As she moved down 
the long foyer the true majesty of her 
hearing shone forth. One seemed to 
hear processional music ; the rich furs 
suggested robes of coronation. Be- 
neath them burned a cluster of rubies 
in the golden dagger just over her 
heart—a glowing spot on the velvet 
whiteness of her gown. 

In passing the gentlemen she in- 
clined her head, with a gracious smile 
to one of them, the celebrated physi- 
cian, M. de Belleville. When the 
frou-frou of her train ceased, M. 
de Florac exclaimed: ‘‘ Ma foi! A 
grande dame from the Louvre stepped 
down from her frame. Ah, mais; who 
is the lady, M. le Medecin?’’ 

‘The Russian Countess Kalougin, 


a patient of mine—and a very disobe- 
dient one, too, for excitement will—’’ 
“Tut, tut!’’ interrupted susceptible 


M. Bouget. ‘‘ Would you have her 
hide that lovely face in a sick room? 
But, ah, how white it was!"’ 

‘‘She has heart trouble,’’ replied 
the physician. ‘‘ The debonair count, 
her husband, whom we saw in Mad- 
ame I)'Espinay’s box a few moments 
ago, assured me that a Russian winter 
would have been too severe, so, like a 
considerate husband, he brings her to 
our gay capital.’’ 

‘Ts it because of her ill health that 
he remains in Paris?’’ cynical M. 

souget asked. 

‘‘ But he can not be blind to his wife’s 
heauty,’’ argued Carriére, the artist. 

‘* Ah, how enchanting these Russian 
Women are, with their delicate noses, 
their icy whiteness, their sensitive 
mouths that smile and smile! They 
seem made of fire and snow, of mist 
and steel, and beneath their languid 
gentleness there lurks intensity that is 
truly barbaric. How fascinating they 
are toa Frenchman !"’ 
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‘True; but her husband is a Rus- 
sian,’’ curtly rejoined the physician. 

It was not merely to see the opera 
of ‘‘Sigurd’’ that Madame la Comtesse 
had disobeyed the physician’s order. 
She was very lonely in her great palace 
home. She longed so constantly for 
the boundless steppes of her native 
land—for buoyant life and health. 

Something else she longed for more 
intensely than all these, and its lack 
made her life desolate. 

So depressed she was that she re- 
solved to seek surcease in the music of 
the opera. 

She was late. The second act of 
Sigurd ’’ was almost over. 

In listening to the dreamy songs that 
the Ice Maid sang and watching the 
spells she wove around the knight, my 
lady thought of her own wooing—what 
a cold one it had been!—of the mar- 
riage of convenience that her parents 
had brought about. Butshe had grown 
to love the stalwart man whose name 
she bore. 

She raised her eyes that shone with 
the hope that one day he too might 
love her, and looked around over the 
great audience. Ina distant box she 
saw a dainty Parisienne weaving spells 
far more potent than those of the stage 
heroine. A tall man bent over the 
riant, French face, who was comelier 
far than the knight in armor, and who 
seemed oblivious to all beside the fair 
woman at his side. Unobserved, the 
countess watched them. All the Mus- 
covy softness died out of her face. Her 
supple hands trembled in a despairing 
way, but her face was still as stone. 

The curtain fell ’midacrash of music. 
She rose and leaned for a brief moment 
against her opera chair, then hurried 
to her carriage. She paused again 
there, before entering it, for the old 
pain at her heart had come back. 

‘‘Anywhere,—not home yet!’’ was 
the order she gave the old driver, 
who, accustomed to her whims, drove 
along the asphalt avenues, on through 
narrow streets to where the two great 
towers of Notre Dame rose in solemn 
grandeur. When her eyes caught sight 
of the sculptured images over the mas- 
sive doors, she called: ‘‘Stop, Ivan.”’ 
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Kneeling on the floor of the car- 
riage, she lowered the window sash. 
The white face was raised in mute 
supplication to the sculptured Saviour. 
The prayer that ascended was short, 
but the trembling lips moved again 
and again, ‘‘O Christ! give me my 
husband or let me die!’’ 

The countess drew back in terror. 
A wild figure darted from out the 
shadow. Bareheaded, disheveled, he 
clutched the carriage door, panting, 
‘“‘Save me! Lady, save me!”’ 

The door swung open and he threw 
himself at her feet. 

The countess, gasping for breath, 
clutched at her heart, where the dag- 
ger lay. Mistaking the action, the 
man cried out: ‘‘I am no thief, lady, 
I swear it! I would not join their 
strike. They battered my shop in Rue 
Caumartin—I escaped. Ah, lady, if 
they find me! Once out of Paris—save 
me—’’ He ceased from sheer lack of 
breath. 

The countess regained her voice. ‘‘I 
will save you. Speak no word more, 
not even to thank me!’’ She called 
to Ivan in Russian: ‘‘ Drive to Neuilly. 
Spare not the lash!’’ 

On they sped, the flying carriage 
with its strange occupants. The great 
lady, white and still; the crouching 
fugitive at her feet. On, on! by dread 
Place de la Concord with its fountains 
sighing of the days of Marie Antoinette 
and Charlotte Corday. On! down 
glittering Champs Elysee. Past the 
Arch; on! the gates of Paris—and 
Neuilly. The carriage stopped, the 
man paused as if to speak, but her 
fixed eyes chilled him. Remembering 
her stern command, he stooped and 
kissed the hem of her velvet robe and 
was gone. 

‘“Where now, your ladyship?’’ 
Ivan received no answer. 


But 


Two vehicles drew up before stately 
Hotel Kalougin. 

One bore the Kalougin crest—the 
other was a plebeian fiacre. Out of the 
latter Count Kalougin stepped, and he 
swore a royal oath when he saw his 
own carriage with old Ivan sitting like 


a genius of evil on the box. The old 
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man spoke no word, but pointed a 
talon finger to the carriage. 

Vaguely impressed, the count opened 
the door. Leaning back and looking 
straight into his eyes—into eternity 
itself—sat his wife. 

He shuddered when he touched her 
hand that lay palm upturned by her 
side, for the old iron gates of his palace 


home were not more cold. 
Helen Reed. 


ELOQUENT. 


THE following is an extract from one 
of the early sermons of a now famous 
preacher : 

“On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.’’—Madt?. aait, go. 

‘“To make the text clearer to you, 
my hearers, I will ask you to fix your 
minds on an imaginary picture. Im- 
agine, if you please, a man, a man sus- 
pended—for the Greek word which 
means to hang signifies also to suspend. 
Imagine then a man suspended from 
one of the rafters of this building, one 
of the beams of this structure. See 
him suspended by his arms—his two 
arms, which represent respectively the 
two commandments referred to in my 
text. His suspended body represents 
the law and the prophets, which the text 
tells us hang on these two rafters—these 
two arms, I should have said, my breth- 
ren—the right arm symbolizing the /aw 
and the left arm the prophets, and his 
body representing the two command- 
ments—the two laws—the two prophets 
I should say, my hearers; and his sus- 
pended body symbolizing the—the text 
—the commandments—the structure, 
my brethren. Histwo arms, I say, sus- 
pending the structure, for the Greek 
word which means to beam signifies 
also to rafter—I say, my hearers, the 
Greek word which means to hang sig- 
nifies also to suspender ; therefore, thie 
rafter suspended by this man—the man, 
I should say, hanging by this sus- 
pender, symbolizes the prophet, the 
two prophets spoken of in my com- 
mandments which symbolize the text; 
and when you bear in mind that the 
Greek word which means to signify, 
hangs also to suspend—you have the 
picture.’’ 
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A TWIST OF TOBACCO. 


FRoM plains of Araby, the blest, 

Through Inde, the lotus-land of rest. 

O’er sunny Spain, each on its quest 
The breezes go. 

A secret on the pulsing wings 

With odours laden’d — wondrous things 

Each breeze from haunts Elysian brings 
Upon its mission. 

Now fields of em’rald flitting o’er, 

They loose their rare and precious store 

Of spices, sweets, and mystic lore, 
Where leaflets wait. 

The secret theirs, I may not tell — 

The crumpled leaves have kept it well ; 

It lies within each dusky cell 
Enfolded safe. 

But in the hazy rings that rise 

Above the dreamful, tranquil eyes 

Of him on whom its power lies, 
May be discerned 

Dim outlines of the castles fair, 

Where dwell magicians of the air 

Who grant the gifts the breezes bear 
These blessed leaves. 

Some secret every heart doth hold, 

E’en roses, lilies, violets fold 


Each with its sweets what hath been told 


To it alone. 
Annah Robinson Watson. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


You sought my friendship when alone 
I walked unknowing and unknown 
Of all the tender, touching arts 

That bring new life to withered hearts. 


I met you, and my bosom stirred 

As ne’er before, each kindly word 

Rings in my soul like rays of light 

As I sit brooding here to-night. 

Those autumn nights, of all life’s nights, 
Most redolent with dream delights 
When gazing on those latticed bars 

My faithful eyes outwatched the stars. 


Out-loving lovers I adored, 

And that love woke each silent chord, 
Unheeding earth’s indifferent throng 
My very heart burst forth in song ! 


Oh, dream unreal, not of earth ; 

Oh, hope divine that gave it birth ! 

How could you set my soul atune 

And weary of my song so soon? 
Montgomery M. Folsom. 
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By the side of a stream of sluggish flow, 

Where the stones lie gray and the rank ferns 
grow ; 

Where the water-snake chooses her oozy 
home 

And the current is flecked with the yellow 
foam ; 

Where the willow bends its weeping boughs, 

Stands the mouldering walls of the haunted 
house. 


On rusted hinge hangs the rotten door, 

And leaves lie thick on the mouldering 
floor. 

A bat disturbed from its prudent rest 

Flies hither and thither in eager quest 

Of a hiding place of deeper gloom 

In the faded light of a ghostly room. 


In the tall, strong weeds of the garden-place 

A lone rose lifts its pallid face ; 

But the rose has seen what no man may see. 

In the depth of the night when the whippoor- 
will grieves, 

And the moonbeams silver the scattered 
leaves, 

And the gay owl chuckles in mirthless glee, 

And the cricket crows out drowsily. 


A burst of music rings through the halls 

And lean ghosts flit to an old time waltz. 

The rose in the garden nods its head 

To the swing of the waltz and the sheeted 
dead. 

The shadowy forms pass here and there 

And busily step to the mincing air. 


Louder and louder grow the strains 

While the stars burn out and the wan moon 
wanes ; 

And faster and faster grows the dance, 

The quick reverse, the swift advance. 

Wilder grows the violin’s moan, 

The sobbing flute has a shriller tone ; 

The piccalo’s bubbles mount away on high 

To the fading moon and the changing sky. 


The music ends with a sudden crash, 

For away to the East is the sun’s first flash, 

The dancing shapes float away on the breeze 

That brings back life to the willow trees, 

And the white rose nods to the sun once 
more — 

The ghosts are laid and the dance is o’er. 

Bernard Wolff. 


JIM ALLEN’S RETURN. 


You orter seed Jim Allen ; 
He cum with Dr. Gray 
An’ other city people 
Frum town tu church tu-day. 


He’s got the big-head awful. 
The long-tailed suit he wore, 
I’ll bet my pacin’ sorrel, 
Kost twenty-five ur more. 


He’s dun fergot urs fellers 
At knowed ’im here afore, 

Whin he wuz jist ez common 
Ez we wuz, an’ ez pore. 


They’ve ’lected him the Mayer, 
So Lawyer White told me, 
An’ people calls him Kernul— 
An’ him not twenty-three ! 


He onct wuz good er member 
Ez enny our church had, 
An’ argyfied the Bible 
A big sight fur er lad. 


An’ sot among the brotherin’, 
An’ sung on preachin’ days— 

Tu-day he went no fudder 
Than whar the sinners stays. 


Ah, hit’s a morrel pity 
Thet fine er boy ez Jim 
‘Ud let the city people 
Make sich a fool o’ him. 
James A. Hall. 


WHEN IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 


IN a certain New England town is a 
scientific professor ‘‘not remotely con- 
nected with the agricultural interests’’ 
of the Government. If bodily appear- 
ances are not deceptive, Prof. Molecule 
has discovered the secret of effective 
food nutrition. When the blizzard that 
raged from the Atlantic to the Alle- 
ghanies, in the spring of ’88, struck this 
college town, Prof. Molecule was in his 
laboratory. Only as dusk came did he 
discover the necessity of hurrying home. 
His struggle with the driving and drift- 
ed snow was brief. Staggering into a 
brightly lighted club house, he ex- 
plained, with breath as short and voice 
as thick as his aching frame, that he 
must go immediately to his anxious 
family. 
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Now the Digamma Epsilons were 
surfeited with idleness and newly filled 
with goodly viands. An adventure, 
therefore, was hailed with delight. 
Presently the procession started. A 
dozen stalwart Digammas in single 
file, headed by ‘‘Slugger,’’ the center- 
rush, broke the path. Prof. Molecule 
puffed along thankfully in the rear. 

The laborious silence of the line was 
suddenly broken by an hilarious shout. 
‘*Crocker, the Cowboy,’’ an eccentric 
and boisterous collegian from the North- 
west, rejoicing that his snowshoes were 
at last to be useful as well as orna- 
mental, had taken them from the wall, 
and was now enjoying ‘‘a Montana 
meander.’’ It suited his humor to re- 
view the procession. 

‘Hello, Slugger! Out after Boreas, 
hey? Well, down him hard when you 
tackle him. And here’s Jack Jackson 
and Jimmy James and Billy Williams. 
And here's Atlas and old Hercules and 
allthe Greeks. But, say, wo’s the little 


fat duck on the end!” * 


BE THIS THY HEART. 


LINES WITH A HEART-SHAPED MIRROR. 


BE this thy heart, so purely fair, 
So crystalline and bright 

That it may glass the winnowed air 
And sift out rays from night. 

The flame transmuted thus the flint ; 
So would I mould thy heart, 

Till it gave back each sentient tint 
Which in my own might start. 


Be this thy heart, and solely thine ; 
Not that adaptive glass 

Wherein whoever will may shine, 
And all in turn must pass ; 

But such as, held when opening May 
Shoots sunbeams down the well, 

Reveal, as fairy legends say, 
The captive of thy spell. 


Be this thy heart ; it once was mine ; 
I gave my own to thee. 

The glazier’s deftness to refine 
Is what thou art to me. 

Its surface shall reflect thy face, 
Thy face reflect thy mind, 

Thy mind reflect each radiant grace 
Which love could hope to find. 

Charles J. Bayne. 
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All literature must, to a certain extent, 
savor of the soil; but it should not be sec- 
tional, and it must be able to endure trans- 
portation without losing its flavor. 
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